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congregate and where the attempt is made to bring them 
under the influence of American principles, we see that 
enlightened Christians have travelled a long way toward 
the kingdom of charity and good will. Barriers and prej- 
udices remain in abundance, but he would be a singularly 
confident Christian of the old school who should insist 
that it would be a soul-saving operation for Dr. Forsyth 
to convert Rev. R. J. Campbell, the liberal Congrega- 
tionalist, or for Mr. Campbell to convert Prof. Car- 
penter, the Unitarian, or for either of them to convert 
Mr. Montefiore, the liberal Jew. 
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ONcE the shores of New England and the islands which 
lie beyond them were adorned with forest trees which 
had established themselves in a magnificent growth 
after a struggle with the elements lasting for centuries. 
By the folly and improvidence of man these beautiful 
and valuable guardians of the rock-bound shores and 
sandy islands of the coast were swept away. Now 
where intelligence reigns some efforts are being made to 
repair the damage. The work is slow, and generations 
must pass before the work which nature did so well will 
be matched by the skill and sagacity of man. 
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Grippk and graft, not twin evils, but both desperate 
disorders, seem to come in cycles and after a time to lose 
their virulence, disappear, and then come again. ‘There 
are some indications that with recurrence all such dis- 
tempers, moral and physical, lose something of their 
malignity and ugly symptoms. Once in a generation 
fraud, graft, and malfeasance in office return to plague 
us. About thirty years ago we had the Star Route 
scandal, the Whiskey Frauds, and the régime of Boss 
Tweed. Before that a record of various tidal waves of 
iniquity would soon take us to the time when ‘God- 
fearing men” shared the profits of piracy, to say nothing 
of the slave trade which endured almost to our own time. 
The public conscience is more and more aroused by 
these outbreaks of evil. Some new checks and balances 
are provided, and generation by generation evil-doers 
become a little more discreet. 


od 


Every human being has a right to earn a living, and, 
preliminary to the task of earning a livelihood, every 
human being has a right to be made fit for honorable 
and self-supporting toil. Any one, rich or poor, who 
begins active life with the consciousness that those who 
have controlled education and development up to that 
time have failed to furnish for him such preparation 
has a just grievance. ‘The children of the rich have even 
more cause for complaint if they find themselves in such 
a predicament, because they have a double disability 
of ignorance and a training which has unfitted them for 
the rough-and-tumble of life. The poor boy may not 
have been well trained, but at least he is accustomed to 
meeting obstacles and overcoming them. Individual 
initiative and personal adventure in search of a working 
place and vocation are much more interesting than any 
ready-made programme of occupation and progress. 


& 


A GREAT deal is said and believed in our day about 
the influence of suggestion, and many are acting upon 
the principle laid down by Shakespeare when he said, 
“There’s nothing good or bad, but thinking makes it so.” 
We wish our esteemed contemporaries who make re- 
marks about the weather would take this statement to 
heart and act upon it at this season of the year. When 
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the first genial days of summer come, and the sun begins 
to perform its office of warming the earth and causing 
that which is sown and planted in it to bring forth grain 
for the sower and bread for the eater, a dismal wail is 
heard, and the news columns are filled with the record of 
deaths and prostrations, while in headlines we read, “No 
relief in sight,’ and so on. ‘The effect of this sensational 
treatment of the weather is to increase the fears and de- 
press the energies of those who are already weakened by 
disease or are the victims of careless habits of eating and 
drinking, to say nothing of strong drink. This sugges- 
tive treatment of the subject prepares them for the un- 
natural and unnecessary catastrophes which follow the 
advent of seasonable weather. 


J 


WE print elsewhere a brief appreciation of the character 
and career of Dr. Cary, late president of the Meadville 
Theological School. He obeyed in early youth the in- 
junction “With all thy getting get understanding.” He 
was a wise man and a prudent, gentle, patient, modest, 
yet thoroughly furnished by learning and habit for the 
work of a lifetime. He was one of that noble band of men 
of whom the world knows little and yet who, by their 
steadfastness and fidelity to high ideals, give poise and 
strength to our American institutions and offset to some 
extent the superficial, noisy, and unworthy elements in 
our American character and reputation. The influence 
of such work prolonged for half a century, although silent 
and unnoted by the busy throng, is still persistent and 
immeasurable. 
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Causes and Duties. 


Every intelligent and conscientious person who looks 
about the world intending to be not merely a spectator, 
but an actor in the great drama of life, finds many needs 
and opportunities appealing to his sympathy and his 
conscience. ‘he people call any need, opportunity, 
question, or duty a “‘cause,”’ and many of them judge 
their fellows by the interest and loyalty excited by their 
favorite cause or causes. Now and then there is a man 
or woman who gives up the whole life to some one cause, 
making that the object of daily endeavor. Public- 
spirited citizens commonly have more than one interest 
of this kind; but they often limit their interest to these 
things, and to those who are like themselves working to 
bring about the needed reform or to provide means for 
improvement and progress. As a lesson in charity and 
mutual toleration, as well as an incentive to good works, 
it may be worth while to mention some of the causes 
which are always in sight and may make their appeal 
to all who are willing to serve the public. 

The poor we have always with us. ‘This statement has 
been true up to date: it ought not always to be true. 
The bountiful earth produces enough for everybody if 
everybody could be fitted by education and training to 
win and enjoy his share. 

All crime is preventable, and it is the duty of the public 
to make the highway of life so safe that the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err therein. 

Intemperance and the use of alcohol is at the root of 
innumerable evils which, in so-called civilized lands, cause 
degradation of a kind unknown among the tribes and 
nations not corrupted by white men. 

The increasing use of narcotics is reducing large num- 
bers of white men and women to the level of the Orientals 
who eat and smoke opium and other harmful drugs. 

The criminal classes, who prey upon the public by 
stimulating the appetite for cocaine, opium, alcohol, and 
the like, with intent to make money out of the vices of 
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their fellow-men, need new restraints and the infliction of 
heavy penalties social and legal. 

The status of woman before the law in regard to labor, 
property, marriage, the control of children, and a share 
in the government may properly excite the attention of 
all who would defend the home and make it the unit of 
civilization. 

The enforced work of children at improper hours and 
unwholesome employments can have no proper place in a 
civilized community. To regulate the work and play 
of children with reference to their highest welfare as 
workers and citizens lays upon all who can help a duty 
of first-rate importance. 

To keep within proper bounds corporations, rich men, 
and all employers of labor so that every man in the com- 
munity may have a fair chance and an open career 
suggests a duty which can be evaded by no citizen of a 
republic. 

A full list of causes and duties could be made only by 
some one whose mind, heart, conscience, and active powers 
had expanded to the full limit of human attainment; 
for every new view of life and every fresh discovery lays 
upon some one a new obligation. For this reason many 
lines of research which were formerly regarded merely as 
of interest to the curious or to scientific investigators 
whose business it was to know everything have suddenly 
assumed moral aspects and have become pressing prob- 
lems of philanthropy. 

The origin and habits of the house fly, for instance, 
and its relation to the spread of typhoid fever have brought 
upon us a problem of decency and duty which in house- 
keeping and all sanitary measures is of first importance. 
When we remember the suffering of our soldiers during 
the Spanish War and the hundreds of needless deaths 
at Chattanooga and elsewhere caused by the deadly work 
of the house fly in the spread of typhoid fever, we can 
no longer regard the problem with indifference. Baalze- 
bub was the god of flies, and Sherman Hoar was one of the 
many sacrifices offered at his shrine 

The relation of the mosquito to malaria and yellow 
fever, of the rat and the flea to the bubonic plague, raise 
similar questions and impose like duties. ‘The cause and 
cure of tuberculosis have become moral and religious 
questions, and the consideration'of them has been adopted 
into the calendar of many churches. 


The Passing of the Old-school Gentleman and Scholar. 


The so-called “‘humanities,’’ which formerly constituted 
the staple of the college curriculum, but which are now 
becoming conspicuously absent from the commercialized 
course of study pursued by the greater part of our stren- 
uous and ambitious American youth, were indeed aptly 
named. ‘The higher human qualities of gentleness, urban- 
ity, modesty, chivalry, magnanimity, fine self-control, and 

a host of kindred virtues are better nourished on a diet of 

Cicero’s ‘‘ De Officiis’’ and ‘‘De Amicitia,’’ Plato’s ‘‘ Apol- 

ogy,” “Crito,” and ‘“‘Phzedo,’’ and the Greek and Latin 

poets than on Jones’s ‘‘ Industrial Chemistry”’ and Smith’s 

“Electrical Engineering” and Brown’s “ Bridge-building.”’ 

A recent report from Cambridge, England, informs 
us that the interdict on university students, imposed by 
the Cambridge Theatre after the conduct of certain un- 
dergraduates in the audience had become so offensive 
as to break up one of the performances, has been tenta- 
tively removed, in the hope that the lately enforced 
abstinence from that form of recreation offered by the 
local play-house may have rendered even the recklessly 

lawless and shamelessly boorish members of the student 
ody more appreciative of their privileges and more con- 
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siderate of the rights of others. If this hope is disap- 
pointed, the university authorities will be asked to declare 
the theatre ‘‘out of bounds,” or some other expedient will 
be devised to protect the orderly patrons of the place from 
the obstreperousness of irresponsible young barbarians. 
The “ragging’’ of players, a practice carried to such 
extremes by English students, has at Cambridge passed 
the bounds of even that generous license allowed by the 
too tolerant public authorities. The words of an officer 
of the theatre in question are significant. ‘‘he fact is,” 
he is reported as saying, ‘‘the class of undergraduates is 
deteriorating. We used not to have any trouble of this 
kind. Even but ten years ago‘the class of men who came 
up was far better. They were gentlemen and the sons 
of gentlemen. If they had plenty of money, they spent 
it freely, but like gentlemen. If on occasion they had 
kicked over the traces, they would always come round 
next morning and apologize. But nowadays we get quite 
a different class, whose fathers have made money, but 


‘have nothing else to give them. You can almost mark 


the steady deterioration from term to term. ‘They have 
not the inherited instincts of gentlemen.”’ 

Of course the “‘commercializing’”’ of the courses at 
Oxford and Cambridge has not yet proceeded so far as at 
some of our Western State Universities, for example; 
but the recurrent protests against compulsory Greek, 
and even against compulsory classics of any description 
at the two historic seats of learning in Britain, betray 
a decline in the regard cherished there for the time- 
honored “humanities”? of liberal culture. One reads 
with satisfaction the eloquent and convincing—convine- 
ing even to a “practical”? mind—arguments of Prof. 
Mahaffy in defence of Greek learning and Prof. Gilbert 
Murray’s well-informed and persuasive plea for the 
classics. ‘That these exhortations, however, should be 
necessary is a rather melancholy sign of the times. 

The foregoing reference to English student pranks 
must in fairness be supplemented by the confession that 
American collegians enjoying the refining influences of 
our own centre of New England culture are by no means 
in every instance Sir Galahads of gentleness and chiv- 
alry. A college class holding its annual supper at a 
Boston hotel not long ago became so foolishly and de- 
structively hilarious that the hotel-keeper felt constrained 
to beg the carousers, with tears in his eyes, to spare 
him enough of his table equipment to enable him to con- 
tinue in business after their departure. It is true that 
the old-time college student, nourished on Homer and 
Horace and Butler’s “Analogy,” was not always a model 
of gentlemanly behavior. Curious to present-day readers, 
and indicative of strange standards of “good form”’ 
among students of a century and more ago, are the ex- 
ploits of chicken-stealing that come down to us from that 
early period; and the tendency to indulge in strong 
drinks, especially at commencement and on other festive 
occasions, was not then reprehended as it would be now. 
But the misbehaving college lad of our grandfather’s 
time was younger, often very much younger, than the 
student law-breaker and custom-defier of the present. 

The feud between town and gown is of hoary antiquity, 
and perhaps destined to persist, in some form, to the end 
of time, or as long as there are colleges and college towns. 
But even in warfare there is such a thing as high prin- 
ciple, love of fair play, and scorn of all baseness. And 
the notion that members of a university are, by virtue 
of their membership, exempt from the legal and moral 
restraints imposed on unprivileged civilians, is one not 
to be entertained by any fair-minded and self-respecting 
young man. The medieval and present German im- 
munity granted to university students in certain matters 
is to be frowned upon as inevitably leading to abuses and 
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to discord between collegians and ‘‘Philistines.”’ In 
entering a college or university one does not cease to be 
a morally responsible being or a member of the great 
human family, in which the suffering of one member is 
the suffering of all and the honoring of one is the honor- 
ing of all. 


Book Religion. 


It is curious that we have come to the need of a protest 
against printed letters and against the reckless use of 
books. ‘That this protest should extend to books that 
assume divine authority over thought as well as over in- 
vestigation and discovery naturally follows. Myths, 
like that in the opening of Genesis, must be left to do the 
work of myths, and as such they may accomplish ex- 
actly the same results as come from useful poems; but 
as revelations from God, bearing upon either belief or 
history, they will no longer have weight with us. 


Book religion stifles us with conceit and assumption. ° 


It denies the new, and to uphold its authority curses 
incredulity. Worse than this, it wastes a vast amount 
of time in denials and arguments. It keeps a host of 
enfeebled heads and hardened hearts in the place of true 
leaders of life and love. It is a break on the wheels that 
would go Godward. It has but one plea, the claim to be 
the inspired Word. 

‘To say this is not to despise the Bible, but to save it,— 
save it from shallow wit and enslaved interpretation. 
The Book saved the situation in the time of Erasmus and 
Luther, and for this we owe it the deepest obligation. 
Since that day there has grown up a greater than the 
book, a world conscience, a wtniversal moral sense; 
something wonderful has been evolved since Hildebrand 
and the old church that preceded Luther—and that 
followed Luther for two hundred years. An international 
moral law has gradually struggled into existence and 
vigor, and is just now in the fierce contest that will put 
an end to wars, as it has already put an end to slavery and 
to duelling. This marvellous common conscience is de- 
claring for equality of education and of civic rights, for 
freedom of traffic and freedom of production. 

The miracle of Jesus was his prematureness, his being 
two thousand years ahead of the age, and maybe more. 
No wonder some declare the Christ to have been a myth, 
although such a myth is as difficult of explanation as an 
historic fact. What we need just now is less and less 
of the Book and more of the person, the life. We need 
to get at the soul of the book, and, doing this, we shall use 
it more freely and frequently than when we allow it to 
be the authoritative word of ancient revelation,—the voice 
of God, and not the life of God. 

On the whole there is nothing more needed than in- 
spired literature, a clearing away of the rubbish that has 
lowered ideals, shut eyes to the really beautiful and hearts 
to the good. Is the Holy Bible responsible for this nar- 
rowness and shallowness, or for any part of it? We are 
inclined to think that expurgation is needed, not merely 
to cut out and to lop off books that are misplaced, but to 
remove much of the supposititious history. It is dan- 
gerous to stamp upon the mind of the reader the con- 
viction that the God of the Lord’s Prayer commanded 
the hewing of Agag in pieces and the general slaughter of 
the Canaanites. 

We need a new definition of inspiration. ‘There are 
inspired passages everywhere, in Bunyan and in Brown- 
ing, more in Wordsworth and Mrs. Browning, in Whit- 
tier and Dante and Goethe and Shakespeare. Every 
year among the ten thousand new books one may pick 
out a few inspiring passages. But one must learn to 
wade, even perhaps to dive, for the pearls. If we wish to 
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save a soul, we would teach him something from Lowell 
or Robert Burns, or for civic salvation we would set him 
to study Thomas Jefferson. The flatulent exposition of 
spon has no salvation from sin, only salvation from 
hell. 

The power of Christianity is after all just where Jesus 
placed it, in the Golden Rule. Jesus was the genius of 
religious life when he gave us that compact summary of 
duty in the family of God. But Jesus went beyond this; 
he gave more than he asked of others; he gave himself, 
on the cross. ‘The salvation of the Bible lies in the cross, 
in the one great thought of self-denial for the sake of 
others. Dying for other people—that is all of it. And 
so the cross, after all, is the key of modern morality as 
well as religion. It was, long before Jesus, possible to 
die for the state; but to die for everybody, for the world, 
the poor and the despised, for all, those distinctively 
not of the same family or of the same kin,—that was to 
be Christianity. ; 

English people can die for England, but few English- 
men can see the politico-religion that takes heed for 
Ireland, and grasps in one great sympathy even the whole 
of the British empire. Americans can die for America, 
for one State as well as another; but we have not yet 
reached that Christian thought which loves our Chinese 
neighbor like ourselves. The only excuse for spending 
billions annually for naval vessels is that German religion 
and French religion and English religion and American 
religion all stop with patriotism. 

Yet the Bible as a book must ever be estimated as 
having within its covers this one great international, 
universal, and all-embracing thought, which will some- 
time conquer the world. It may be read through and 
through without revealing the real theme of the cross, 
but it is there. The cross may be coarsely interpreted 
as a mere sacrifice, involving propitiation and atonement. 
Falsely interpreted however, it is always one mile-stone 
ahead of the Golden Rule. “That would give largely, 
but it would also take largely: this would give at all 
events, and it would give all. ‘The Golden Rule is human, 
the Cross is divine. 


Current Copics, 


THE judicial investigation into the charges that William 
Lorimer, United States senator from Illinois, was elected 
by the corrupt use of money in the State legislature, 
met with a decisive reverse under extraordinary cireum- 
stances on June 29, when a jury in Chicago reported a 
disagreement in the case of Lee O’Neil Browne, the Dem- 
ocratic legislative leader who had been specifically charged 
with having paid $1,000 to Representative Charles A. _ 
White to cast his vote for Lorimer during the memorable 
contest. The prosecuting attorney, after the jury had 
reported the action which constituted a mistrial, de- 
nounced the obstructing jurymen in vigorous terms. 
After declaring the conduct of some of the twelve good 
men and true as “the most flagrant case of jury-fixing”’ 
he had ever seen, the State’s attorney, Mr. Wayman, 
asserted that ‘“‘the jury was packed from the start.” 
The prosecutions will continue, despite the rebuff at 
Chicago, and it is expected that interesting revelations 


will yet be made. 
ad 


PARLIAMENT last week took up the task of modifying 
the anti-Catholicism of the king’s oath of accession, 
which has been a cause for intense displeasure to the 
Roman Catholic subjects of his most Protestant Majesty. 
The attitude of the majority in the House of Commons 
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towards the issue was indicated by the passage of the 
bill introduced by the prime minister, by a vote of 383 
to 42. The peculiarly flagrant passage in the declara- 
tion, which it is proposed to modify to a simple affirma- 
tion of the sovereign’s Protestantism, is as follows: “‘I 
doe solemnely and sincerely in the presence of God pro- 
fess, testifie, and declare that I doe believe that in the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper there is not any transub- 
stantiation of the elements of bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ at or after the consecration 
thereof by any person whatsoever; and that the invoca- 
tion or adoration of the Virgin Mary or any other saint 
and the sacrifice of the Masse as they are now used in 
the Church of Rome are superstitious and idolatrous.”’ 


& 


A pEspatcH from Tokio, which bears some of the ear- 
marks of official inspiration, announced last week that 
preparations are being made at the Japanese and Korean 
capitals for an early declaration of the annexation of 
Korea to the Japanese empire. One of the preliminary 
steps toward the formal act of definite absorption is the 
recent surrender of the police powers of Korea to the 
Japanese authorities at Seoul by the Korean emperor, 
Vi-Siek. In addition to this measure, which makes 
Japanese control in the country well-nigh absolute, the 
Japanese are strengthening their garrisons at strategic 
points with a view to effective action in the event of 
violent opposition by the Korean nationalists. Such a 
contingency, however, now appears to be improbable, 
except in sporadic cases. Yi-Siek, whose authority 
since he was placed on the Korean throne by Japanese 
agency has been as shadowy as the personalities of his 
ancestors, has shown no disposition to oppose Japanese 
policy in the empire of which he is the nominal head, and 
his acquiescence in the coming order of things is regarded 
as assured. 
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THE failure of the conferences between the govern- 
ment and the Unionists to effect. an agreement on the 
question of the curtailment of the power of the House of 
Lords is foreshadowed by the declaration by Prime 
Minister Asquith last week that there would be an autumn 
session of Parliament. The present plan of the par- 
liamentary chiefs contemplates an adjournment for the 
summer at the end of July, to be followed by the resump- 
tion of the session in November. Were the prospects 
of an agreement on the overshadowing constitutional 
issue even tolerably good, the early reassembling of 
Parliament would have been dispensed with. As it is, 
the radical elements upon which the government largely 
depends for its parliamentary majority are not disposed 
to tolerate an indefinite postponement of legislation 
that shall fix definitely and forever the share of the peers 
in national legislation—especially financial legislation. 
Hence, the assurance of an autumn session. 


wt 


THE secularization of Spain, in view of the hostile 
attitude of the Vatican in the pending negotiations for 
the modification and renewal of the Concordat, is being 
advanced by Seignior Canalejas, the premier, with an 
energy which indicates the determination of the govern- 
ment to bring about a complete divorce between Church 
and State. The latest anti-clerical measure presented to 
parliament by the ministry provides for the abolition 
of the oath upon the Scriptures in all public obligations, 
and the substitution therefor of a simple affirmation upon 

honor. ‘The Clericals affect to see in the new form of 
vow a fresh assault upon the prerogatives of the Church, 
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which hitherto has figured as the guardian of the private 
conscience in all public undertakings. Seignior Canalejas 
is supported in the proposed legislation by the king and 
by the Liberal press. The anti-clericals as a whole 
regard the adoption of the secular form of adjuration as 
an outward sign of the modernization of the country. 


eo 


PREMIER BRIAND’S open and successful defiance of the 
parliamentary coalition in the chamber last week has 
called the attention of the thoughtful men of France to 
the aggressive head of the administration as the man who 
may be destined to remove one of the crying evils in the 
governmental system of the republic. M. Briand, in 
effect, informed the chamber that “log-rolling’’ and the 
exchange of pledges between the government and various 
parliamentary groups for the purpose of obtaining votes 
for necessary measures will not be tolerated so long as he 
remains president of the council. The doctrine enunciated 


’ by the premier was so striking a novelty in French public 


life that it was greeted with applause by all France, with- 
out distinction of party lines. If Mr. Briand carries his 
reform through, he will add much to the permanency 
and effectiveness of French governments and will remove 
from his country the stigma of unsteadiness in political 
matters which has been put upon it unjustly by the 
manoeuvres of parliamentary parties since Gambetta. 


Brevities, 


What people really are appears to some extent when 
they are away from home on vacation. 


The best vacation is that which empties the mind of 
trouble and care and recreates the active powers. 


The service of Christ is coming to mean in churches of 
every kind service of the brotherhood to which Jesus 
belonged. 


When everybody is taking that which does not belong 
to him, they are rare who can resist the temptation and 
the contagion of bad example. 


If the laws against raffles and other forms of gambling 
should be repealed, there would be a sudden mania for 
gambling which would astonish the moralists. 


A young man said, after some irritating exhibition of 
maternal loquacity, ‘‘My mother is a good woman, but 
sometimes she sets her tongue running and goes off and 
forgets it.” 


We are informed that what we expected has happened, 
and that now in Wales, which was swept by a fierce 
revival, church going is less the habit than it was before 
that baptism of fire. 


While some of the so-called religious papers give what 
seems to us an undue share of the space to “secular 
news,” one thing may be said in their praise, their news 
columns are honestly edited and generally trustworthy. 


Some of our readers can remember the time when 
there was no occupation on land for a young man away 
from a farm, a store, a counting room, or the shop of a 
mechanic. Now one may take his choice of scores of 
new ways of earning a livelihood. 


One of the most interesting and pathetic episodes of 
our national struggle is the fate of the Southerners who 
went to South America because they would not live under 
the national flag. If their descendants remain in Brazil, 
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marriage with people who are not pure whites is in- 
evitable. 


John White Chadwick.* 


BY A. EMERSON PALMER. 


I 


Saint John the Iaberal! Thus let him be called, 
Our prophet of free thought, outspoken, brave, 
Who men from evil stoutly strove to save. 

His broadened mind no prejudices walled; 

His soul unbound, no creedal fetters galled. 

To that prescribed and formal never slave, 
Right cordial welcome to new light he gave; 

By truth, where’er discovered, unappalled. 


Like John of old, our John a vision saw, 

To which he was not disobedient. 

Like him God-sent, good tidings he proclaimed; 
*Gainst sin and error stinging shafts he aimed; 
With steadfast faith he preached of Love and Law, 
And many strengthened from his presence went. 


Il. 


Not preacher only. The rich fields of art 

And books and nature for him opened wide, 

With aught less than the whole unsatisfied. 

And what.he there absorbed became a part 

Of him, through memory’s magic. From full heart 
He wrote, with pen inspired. Long shall abide, 
By many loved, his songs select and tried, 

Tender, sincere, true, helpful, free from smart. 


Of Life, of Death, in perfect trust he sang. 

““O Love Divine,” we tenderly recall. 

The sense of the ‘‘ Eternal Ruler’s” sway 
Sustains, uplifts, and awes. For sorrow’s pang 
Sweet solace from the ‘‘Seamless Robe”’ doth fall. 
“It Singeth Low”’ shall comfort men alway. 


Iil. 


Not yet complete the shrine I fain would build! 
This preacher, poet, prophet, was our friend. 

In him, with learning sympathy did blend. 

Did we rejoice? were we by sorrow stilled? 

His was the perfect word, the voice that thrilled 
And soothed and blessed: his mission to extend, 
When joy flowed free, when dark clouds did impend, 
The handclasp that bespoke a heart love-filled. 


Thus did he serve his fellow-men indeed, 

With purpose that swerved not, whole-heartedly. 
True minister and pastor true, he led 

A faithful flock,—his influence far spread 
Through winged words,—and ever joyed to be 
Their friend and helper in their times of need. 


The Soul of Senator Hoar as seen from his Study. 


BY REV. PERCY H. EPLER. 


The large study of Senator George Frisbie Hoar is 
preserved in his Worcester home exactly as he left it. 

Entering it, we steal up with his daughter to the flat 
cabinet desk in the centre of the room, facing the fireplace, 
and Miss Mary reverently slips her hand into a drawer 
and draws forth a daguerreotype. 

It was an unprinted likeness of Hoar the young man, 
his soul just ablaze with the new enthusiasm of the 
Free Soil movement when the party of emancipation was 
born in Worcester! On the face lingers the rebirth, too, 
of the college idler as well as the new passion of the 
awakened patriot. It is, indeed, at the time of his soul 
awakening,—a time that has quite expelled the marks of 
the light college loafer and reminds us of his words :— 

“When I graduated, I looked back on my wasted four 
years with a good deal of chagrin and remorse. I think 


* Written for the dedication of the tablet to Mr. Chadwick in the Chapel of the 
Harvard Divinity School, June 28, 1910. 
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I can fairly say that I have had few idle moments since. 
I have probably put as much work into life as most men 
on this continent. I studied law in Concord the first 
year after graduation. I used to get up at six o'clock 
in the morning, go to the office, make a fire, and read 
law till breakfast time. Then I went home to breakfast 
and got back in about three-quarters of an hour and spent 
the forenoon until one, diligently reading law. After 
dinner, at two o'clock, I read history until four. I spent 
the next two hours in walking alone in the woods and 
roads. At seven I read a little geometry and algebra, 
reviewing the slender mathematics which I had studied 
in college, and then spent two hours in reading Greek.” 

On Sunday he there began that régime of the culti- 
vation’ of the soul, which lasted till his death, and of 
which he said :— : 

“There is, in my judgment, no more commanding pub- 
lic duty than attendance at church on a Sunday. I 
believe we best maintain the country we love and the 
State of which we are a part, and of whose government 
we have our share of personal responsibility, by a con- 
stant attendance on the public and social worship of 
God. I believe it to be the interest of the country, of 
the town, and of the individual soul that the habit be 
not abandoned. It would in my judgment, if that were 
to happen, be impossible to maintain liberty, self-govern- 
ment, or any form of republic, which depends for its 
success on the character of its citizenship. I know the 
temptations on.a summer’s day to get into the country, 
among fields and forests, and, to use a familiar phrase, 
to stretch your legs by a walk or a ride. But whether 
it be better to do it may possibly depend on the question 
whether the legs or the soul be the most important part 
of a man!” 

Thus we can trace there on the daguerreotype this 
awakening of young Hoar’s soul from the college idler to 
the eager truth-seeker. 

But we can also see added to this the very glow of the 
Free Soil zeal that first burst into flame in Worcester in 
1848. 

“There was something,” he later declared, “in that 
struggle with slavery which exalted the hearts of those 
who had a part in it, however terrible, as no other polit- 
ical battle in history. I became of age at just about the 
time when the Free Soil party was born. It awakened 
in my heart in early youth all the enthusiasm which my 
nature was capable of holding,—an enthusiasm which from 
that day to this has never grown cold.” 

Another picture of Hoar at his desk at the Capitol I be- 
lieve has never been in print. It was tenderly drawn 
forth from a second drawer by the daughter who is the 
sole immediate survivor of the senator and his lamented 
family. It marks the epoch of the statesman. 

The ‘unconscious cerebration’’ by which his fellow- 
senators marked him is in this picture splendidly evident, 
as he is in his private room in a brown study over an act 
of statesmanship. 

“T doubt,” says one of his neighboring senatorial 
colleagues, “if he ever really knew an idle waking hour. 
How often, as we watched him, we saw his lips moving, 
framing the words of his unuttered thought. Those who 
knew him best could not help feeling that even in his 
moments of apparent relaxation and good fellowship 
there was going on within him that mysterious thing 
which we sometimes call ‘unconscious cerebration,’-— 
that his mind was ever at work solving the weightiest 
questions.”’ 

Over the fireplace of the study, symbolic of the great 
cause which ushered in Senator Hoar’s life as a patriot, 
is a death hand of Lincoln grasping a broken rod,—the 
rod of the oppressor. Above are three mural mottoes, 
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one in English, one in Greek, one in Latin. 
one is from George Herbert and reads,— 
“Man is no Star, but a Quick Coal of Mortal Fire, 


Who blows it not nor doth control a faint desire, 
Lest his own ashes choke his Soul.’ 


The English 


The Latin motto the senator would stand before and 
humorously paraphrase thus :— 
“Rest I at home, 


Why seek I more? 
Here’s comfort, books, and Mrs. Hoar.”’ 


Another reach into a sacred table of mementoes, and 
Miss Hoar drew out one of the most expressive pictures 
that reflect the soul of Senator Hoar: 

It is the one caught by Schervee of Worcester of the 
senator and President Roosevelt. All are hand in hand. 
Between them are the children, two of his own blood and 
two of Syrian peasant blood. At the other end smiles 
Mrs. Hoar, whose death not long after took away, the 
senator declared, the light and pleasure of living.* 

The place is Senator Hoar’s porch, opening off the 
study and fronted by the noble acreage of oaks and maples. 
The glow on Mrs. Hoar’s motherly face is also in the 
senator’s, and in it their “gentleness hath made ‘them’ 
great.” 

The two Syrian children were to be deported for an 
unjust cause, and Senator Hoar had heard their cry, 
and with President Roosevelt’s aid had saved them a 
home in this country. Portrayed here in action are his 
words spoken in the Senate, “I would rather have it 
true that what I may say or do has brought a ray of 
hope into the gloomy covering in which the oppressed 
people of Asia dwell than to receive a ducal coronet from 
every monarch in Europe or command the applause of 
listening Senates or read my history in a nation’s eyes.”’ 

Senator Hoar’s mind, as well as his blood, reached far 
into the past into the roots of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
As a material illustration of this a heavy black oak door 
is set into the study as we turn to the left. It hangs on 

its swivels and turns as it did in the days of Charles 
_ Hoare of Gloucester, England, in 1580. 

The next few steps bring you to the massive chest, 
nine by three feet, also of black oak, but carven with the 
initial, not of Charles, but of Richard Hoar of Gloucester. 

Other black oak furniture accompanies this from the 
old English house. A black oak table of Charles II. 
arrests attention, as it dates to the time of his escape after 
the siege of Worcester, England. Near by, the study is 
further dignified by a black oak chair carven from a pew 
in Shakespeare’s church. 

On the walls hang paintings of celebrated master minds 
and family friends, and among them a leonine figure of 
Webster shaking his black mane, as though a wild beast 
at bay before the encroaching Free Soil Party. It por- 
trays the great expounder of union through the com- 
promise against which Hoar and his new party ushered 
in the new and overpowering epoch. ‘This painting the 
Senator found at the Capitol and brought it to his home. 

Many busts on marble columns are about the east half 
of the stately study, among them those of Roger Sher- 
man, Hoar’s patriot grandfather, and also of Samuel 
Hoar of Concord, the senator’s father, the first president 
of the Free Soil Party. 

But back of the vacant chair at the busy desk by the 
telephone, as presiding genius of the whole, towers in a 
great magnificent hulk a heroic bust, Homeric with its 
tugged, bearded face, and relieved by a most classic pro- 
file. It is the bust of Edward Everett Hale. In his 
_ autobiography Senator Hoar stated that hardly a day of 
* *Each of ive pictures have been just published in book form the 


these most express’ 
st time, in an extended sketch of Senator Hoar’s life in “Master Minds at the 
wwealth’s Heart,” by the Blanchard Press, Worcester. 
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his life could be written without some mention of his 
great friend and constant pastor. 

The inference of the autobiography is eloquent with 
inexpressible personal friendship; but it is not so much so 
as this great, silent, oracular head presiding in heroic dig- 
nity over Senator Hoar’s vacant chair, which is as if he 
had just left it to answer a message from his soul’s great 
shepherd. 

In the fall of the year 1904, amid these friends and amid 
the companionship of the thousands of books with which 
the study is literally walled, Senator Hoar took leave of 
this world. ‘The end found him in the place dearest to his 
heart. “I never found public employment pleasant or 
congenial,’ was his oft-repeated statement. “I had an 
infinite longing for my home, my profession, and my 
library.” 

Such were the friends who comforted him greatly, as he 
not only lived their friendships over again in this autumn 
of 1904, but anticipated re-living them in the near future. 
Chief among these blessed memories was that of the com- 
radeship of his wife. 

Toward the end, for further solace, he took down 
Morley’s life of Gladstone, and found in the great Eng- 
lish contemporary, of whom quite unconsciously he was 
the American peer, the consolation from a life the par- 
allel of his own. 

Of all American statesmen there have been none more 
profoundly religious than Senator Hoar. Consequently, 
there betrayed itself at the end a communion that was 
not only intensely human, but divinely superhuman. 

“T have sent for you,” he said just before the close to 
the Rev. Calvin Stebbins of Framingham, ‘‘and I want 
you should read to me Watts’ paraphrase of the Nine- 
tieth Psalm, and I want you should read the whole of it; 
there are nine verses. It begins not ‘‘O God,” but 
“Our God, our Help in Ages Past.” 

“T recollect very clearly the emphasis he put upon 
‘Our God, our Help,’ Mr. Stebbins reiterates to-day. 
“His voice, which up to that time had been weak and 
husky, was as clear as ever.” 

WORCESTER, Mass. 


Burden Bearing. 


BY REV. JOSEPH W. STROUT. 


Prof. James, in his ‘‘Will to Believe,” says, ‘The 
deepest thing in our nature is this inner port of life, this 
dumb region of the heart; in which we dwell alone with 
our willingnesses and our unwillingnesses, our faiths and 
our fears.” From a slightly different point of view an 
English writer soliloquizes: “A real man is always alone 
in the world. For his especial character is what himself 
and Providence have made him, that he has set up in 
chaos with infinite pains and good fortune a little plat- 
form of his own, just broad enough for the sole of his 
foot. Another cannot stand there with him, though 
many be above and some below.’’ And Paul, long ago, 
with characteristic terseness, said, ““Let each man prove 
his own work, for each man shall bear his own burden.” 

No man is conscious of attaining the goal of his life 
apart from himself and the might that is in him. The 
luckiest of men is he who takes the initiative, learns 
his trade and pursues it in the strength of his own will. 
The task may be hard, the burden heavy, yet he knows 
that he alone must master the conditions. If he fail to 
earry his burden, the results it involved in the world 
also fail, for he only could carry it. All losses, property, 
position, reward, honor, are his losses, and he schools 
himself to bear them. The wide range of toil and pain 
a man could not exchange if he would and would not 
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if he could; for all of these joys and sorrows, pains 
and felicities, sins and judgments, go to make up the real 
man that he is. He is what he is because of them. ‘They 
are those conditions by which he feels his way along the 
paths of life. Every man shall bear his own burdens, 
for every soul is a solitude. Into the inner port of life 
no foreigner can enter, not even on the invitation of 
the man himself. Under the heaviest of burdens a man 
is most alone, for it takes the strains and weights of 
living to call forth the deepest life. 

It is not only that every man is made by his burdens, 
and must, therefore, despite his longings for compan- 
ionship, bear them alone, but, also, in the deepest mean- 
ing of the term, there can be no actual communication 
between individuals. We stand apart. We are as the 
grains of sand on the shore that, be each never so small, 
one cannot touch the other. ‘There is always space be- 
tween them. Whether one be in a crowd, elbowing his 
way among thousands, or in some vast wilderness, where 
only lofty trees and mountains surround him, he is still 
alone. And, if the problems of life perplex and dis- 
courage him, the trees can understand quite as well as 
his intimate friend how heavy are the burdens or how dark 
the cloud or pitiless the storm that rages in the inner port 
of his being. Jesus tried to take a few choice souls with 
him into the deepest recesses of his life, and show them 
something of the storm gathering on the hills for him, 
but could not. In the heart of it all they fell asleep. 

The burden is the price of individuality. Every man 
is responsible for the use he makes of his life. Of the 
many different ways that open before one, a man must 
choose. ‘There is no neutral zone, for a man chooses to 
choose or he chooses not to choose. He is free to do 
either, but he must bear the burden either. shall bring. 
We instinctively feel, however, that the great choice is 
that which involves action, the struggle for better things, 
higher attainments, loftier ideals. The supreme lesson 
of the individual life seems to be that each one so live 
and strive, do and dare, as if in the whole wide world 
there were none beside himself; that is, to depend on 
one’s self, work out one’s own salvation. 

Every man shall bear his own burden. That is the 
price of being a man, created in the image of God, with 
an eternal destiny before him. But that is not the whole 
story. It is only one side of it. And the same writer 
who said, ‘‘Kach man shall bear his own burdens,” said 
also, “‘Bear ye one another’s burdens.’”’ ‘Thomas Car- 
lyle with like vision says, “In vain thou deniest it: thou 
art my brother. Thy very hatred, thy very envy, those 
foolish lies thou tellest about me in thy splenetic humor, 
what is all this but an inverted sympathy? Were I a 
steam engine, wouldst thou take the trouble to tell lies 
about me? Not thou. I should grind all unheeded, 
whether badly or well.’”’ And the late Prof. Samuel 
Harris of Yale writes: ‘The fact of the solidarity of the 
human race and the obligations of brotherhood in it 
are forced on the attention in all human relations and 
pursuits. We must rescue men from _ uncleanness, 
disease, ignorance, and vice, or suffer therefrom ourselves. 
The dirt and vice and misery of great cities send abroad 
the germs of disease, and infest the community with 
tramps, robbers, and murderers. The cholera, on one 
of its desolating courses through Europe and America, 
originated in the squalor and wretchedness of a crowd 
of pilgrims at Mecca.” 

A man cannot thrive in solitude. The life burns and 
flames only when it touches other lives. To remain in 
solitude is to contemplate utter loss of manhood. No 
man can bear his own burden unless he bear another’s 
burden. Here addition is subtraction and multiplica- 
tion is division. One’s own burden is lightened in just 
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the proportion that he adds to it the burden of his neigh- 
bor. In love, life touches life, heart beats to heart, 
and the burden of one is the burden of all. It is true 
that every soul is a solitude, but it is just as true that 
no soul is a solitude, but all are one and one is all. It is 
true that individuality, in the last analysis, means soli- 
tude; but, on the other hand, there can be no individ- 
uality where there is no, society. There can be no con- 
sciousness of an inner life of deep secrets, tender yearnings, 
sweet dreams, and long thoughts, apart from the con- 
sciousness of a great whole outer life, or world, not 
ourselves, made up of millions. There can be no one 
without another. And no man can win the best or 
reach any goal worthy of his powers, or apprehend that 
for which he is apprehended, without the help of others. 
We best bear our own burdens when we bear one another’s 
burdens. For real greatness, freedom, manhood, is 
found only in losing sight of one’s self and finding the 
world of others. We become persons, individuals, only 
as we lose ourselves in the infinite personality, so mani- 
fold about us in the men, women, and children of our 
environment. 

The soul, therefore, is a solitude only on its lowest 
level. When it is thoughtful of others, softened by 
affection, widened by sympathy, it becomes a multi- 
tude. Such, in the mind of Paul, is the secret of strength 
and happiness and high attainment in living, but it is 
not the whole secret. The Psalmist says, ‘Cast thy 
burden on the Lord.” At their lightest, human burdens 
are heavier than the race can bear. So many in the 
past have seemed utterly broken on the wheel of life. 
The man with the hoe is legion. Then there are so 
many burdens that cannot be shared with friends even,—- 
so much in the heart that cannot be told without 
desecrating one’s deepest self, so many burdens that 
weight down the life, but never reveal themselves save 
to the burdened heart. This individual itself, this 
human being that I am, this personality, is itself a burden. 
‘This freedom of mine, how awful! how terrible! how 
burdensome! Never to be able to drift or to let the world 
drift; never to see things go on and not feel responsible 
for them; never to take the hand from the lever of the world 
engine or the eye from the track or the mind from the 
possibilities and chances; never to feel that once in life 
can one throw off responsibility for anything, but for- 
ever and forever must be a freeman,—what a burden 
to carry! “Who is equal to these things?” Here it 
is that the Psalmist speaks to the depths of our hearts: 
“Cast thy burden on the Lord.” ‘He careth for you.” 
“Are not five sparrows sold for a farthing? and not one 
of them is forgotten before God.” ‘‘The very hairs 
of your head are all numbered.” “Cast thy burden 
on the Lord.” 


“Speak to Him, thou, for he hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 
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Is there a practical way of doing it? 

Well, if there be not a practical way of doing it, then 
there is no way. A friend said to me once: “I have of 
late given up responsibility for the weather. If it be 
pleasant to-morrow, good; if it storm, good. I prefer 
that it be pleasant, but I cannot make it so, and I am 
not now worrying about it.” Of course it is easy to talk 
thus about the weather; yet is it not true that much of the 
strain and fret of life is about the weather? But, when 
otherwise, when it concerns the daily bread, success or 
failure, life or death, may we not still learn to rest in 
the Lord? 

If I leave the weather to him, may I not learn to leave 
the greater things to him also? He most surely casts 
his burden on the Lord who leaves to him the things” 
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uncontrollable by man. In things doable, do and dare; 
but in impossible things ‘“‘Be still and know that I am 
God.” That is the negative side, the contemplative 
side of trust. But it has been in practice by all the 
strong souls of the world throughout the history of man. 
The Psalmist, however, I’am certain, is thinking of 
a more positive method. It is that, while one learns to 
take no responsibility for the weather or the other equally 
uncontrollable events of the world, he still go forward. 
Launch out into the deep. Brave the storm. Plunge 
into the dark. “The kingdom of heaven,” said Jesus, 
“is taken by storm, and the strong enter it by force.” 
One can best lose himself in the highest, sturdiest strug- 
gle for life. The heaviest responsibilities, weightiest 
burdens, manfully assumed, virtually take one into the 
heart of God. In great things, heavy burdens, one 
rises to great heights. Great elements of character are 
brought out under great responsibilities, and one casts his 
burdens on his greater self in which the man stands 
face to face with God. At last, the man who bears the 
burden of freedom, power of taking the initiative, feels 
the weight of the world on his shoulders, by that very 
consciousness casts his burdens on the Lord. 
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“He alone is great, 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate.” 
REHOBOTH, Mass. 


The Making of Immortal Life. 


The young man who asked Jesus the question, ‘‘What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life?”’ put it in a way we should 
oftener follow. Not what argument will convince me, 
not what proof will satisfy me, not what faith shall I 
accept, not what occult mystery shall I credit, not what 
psychical research shall I follow, but what shall I do, 
was his question. Is there anything we can do to gain 
the great assurance? ‘he answer of Jesus has a signi- 
ficance not enough appreciated. It connected the duties 
and virtues of the moral life with an endless course of 
service. Not only the things that could be done from 
one’s youth up, but the things that open out an inde- 
terminate and infinite excellence, the things that per- 
mit no contentedness, were what conducted men into the 
life eternal. Action is more than action, it is the culture 
of the soul. The loveliness of a good life is not only in 
the sweetness of human relations it perfects, but in the 
nature thus nurtured within. ‘The fruits of the spirit 
are manifest, and he that soweth unto the spirit shall of 
the spirit reap eternal life. This has the absoluteness of 
a law. And we can see enough of its working to have 
substantial grounds for believing that it obtains beyond 
our sight. The practice of immortality is within our 
ite and in such practice there is the making of the 
soul. 

We see the process still more directly when we enter 
the life imagination brings. It is a life not monopolized 
by the poet or painter or dreamer. It is a life capable 
of being practised in some way by every one. ‘The real 
enjoyment of music is a work of the imagination. Keep- 
ing a habit of reading poetry is as good for adults as for 
children, and filling the memory with the flowers of 
thought and feeling makes a garden of the life that other- 
wise would be only a workshop. ‘To preserve suscepti- 
bility to beauty is another form of sharing the imperish- 
ableness of the imagination. Keeping the channels open 
and deepening the waterways of the spirit, and specially 
looking to the sources and keeping them clear, is the con- 
necting of life with the clouds whence come the refresh- 


ing rains. And in the affections is the highest and surest 


line of the life eternal. Here is the revealing of 
nality, the topmost product of creation; and in 
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personality is an endless realm. The glory of Solomon 
was not, indeed, equal to the lily’s raiment, but Sol- 
omon himself without his glory was more than all the 
lilies of all the fields. Love sees the depths of human 
nature and sees that there is no sounding them. Men 
may not desire personal continuance, but faith rests far 
more on the duty of immortality than on the wish for 
it; and personality may grow into something vaster 
than these natures that are so insufficient attain unto. 
The great cloud of witnesses testify that the things of 
character do not perish with the body. The goodness 
of the departed persuades us that all will be well with 
those who diligently keep up the practice of the immortal 
life. Doubt will bring no fear, nor will sowing fail of 
reaping, to him who can say, “Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee.’’—Rev. John 
W. Day. 


Needs of the Pews.* 


BY NORMAN LIL. BASSETT. 


A few weeks ago your committee met to arrange a 
programme for this conference. Various subjects were 
considered. At a moment which it now seems best to 
call rash this suggestion was made, Why not have a 
word from the pews to the pulpit? The latter has been 
telling the former what they ought to do. Perhaps the 
former has some ideas of what the latter ought to do, 
and, if opportunity is given and the subject is approached 
in the proper spirit with a desire to help, some good ought 
to come from the expression of a point of view. Cer- 
tainly the attempt should be appreciated by those who 
are always trying to learn what we are thinking about. 
When one knows what another is thinking, there is the 
basis for-action. Now I know that the suggestion was 
sincerely made, and without the slightest personal element 
in it and certainly no thought of personal danger. The 
committee turned and, speaking as those having author- 
ity and not as scribes, declared that the wish should be 
fulfilled and by the one who wished it. Arguments 
which might have carried weight in a court of law were 
of no avail in this ecclesiastical court. All exceptions 
were overruled, and sentence imposed upon one who, 
if he ever attends another committee meeting, will wear 
this placard, ‘‘ Deaf and Dumb.” 

I have told you this that you might understand why 
I am in this present and (according to the programme) 
“needy” condition, and what is the purpose of this sub- 
ject, ‘Needs of the Pews.’’ You understand also the 
attitude, that of a desire to help, in which it is approached. 
A good motive always counts even for one who causes 
trouble for himself. I do not claim that what I shall say 
represents what all the pews are thinking; but I feel 
strongly, basing my conclusions on observation and inter- 
change of ideas, that it is what many pews are thinking. 

Now pews as I observe them are of two kinds, those 
that have some one in them and those that haven’t. It 
is the kind that have occupants of which I shall first and 
particularly speak. They seem to me to be the true 
starting-point for the consideration of the needs of all. 
What will you do for those from which look the same eyes 
Sunday after Sunday or from which look eyes that come 
and go and come again? 

Let me quote a little. 

At the festival held on Friday evening, June 3, of 
Anniversary Week in Boston this year, Gov. Draper 
said, “I go to church regularly every Sunday... . I go 
there, always hoping to be a better man when I come out 


* Address before the Maine Unitarian Conference at Farmington, Me., June 21, 
t910. Printed by request of the conference. 
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of the church than I was when I entered. ... I do not 
go to church to study political economy nor to be in- 
structed in political principles. I go there to have my 
best feelings stirred, to have my religious knowledge 
improved, to come away with all that is best in me quick- 
ened, so that I may be a better citizen in every respect, 
because the fountain head of all that goes to make good 
citizenship has been touched by a good religious sermon. 
I therefore commend to the ministers of the Unitarian 
Church that, when they preach to their people on Sunday, 
they do not forget that the people want religion and 
not political economy... . We look for a wise and earnest 
awakening of all that is best in us while we are ttere.”’ 

In the last report of Mr. Wilson, the secretary of our 
American Unitarian Association, I find this: ‘The 
second condition of success centres in the pulpit. Com- 
paring churches with churches and pulpits with pulpits 
the country over one must inevitably come to the con- 
clusion that the most successful preachers are those who 
are more interested in human nature as such than in 
the aspects of the times. The motives that impel, the 
trials and weaknesses that impede, the beliefs that need 
revision, the hopes that animate and cheer, the follies 
that limit and restrain noble interests and activities,— 
when preachers deal forcefully with such factors that 
enter into the life of every individual, they hold the at- 
tention of their congregations for years, often determine 
in a given locality the character of an entire generation, 
and contribute to the soundness and integrity of all social 
relations. From such sources of moral and spiritual 
awakening flow the energies that initiate and support 
innumerable philanthropic and reformatory enterprises.” 

The last annual report of President Horton of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society has these words: ‘‘ There 
remains for me to take a little higher ascent and to report 
to you the large outlook which we ought toe share to- 
gether. The present tendencies in religious education, 
especially such as belong to Sunday-school work, are not 
difficult to define. I will indicate them.... We are to 
have [his second point] a return of the Bible. It will 
come clothed with greater dignity and loftier significance. 
... Nothing is more conspicuous at the present time 
than an awakening interest in Bible study. It is not 
confined to religious circles, but is spreading through 
colleges, and finds its plea in the mouths of men who have 
no church ties.” 

I am informed that at the last meeting of our Association 
in Boston this sentiment, whenever expressed,—and it was 
frequently,—met always with expression of approval: 
it was a recommendation to our ministers that they shall 
not substitute lectures on sociology for sermons with 
spiritual appeal, and that larger consideration shall be 
given to the inspirational value of the Bible and the 
transcendent power of the personality of Jesus. 

Let me add one thing more. At the annual meeting 
of our parish in Augusta in the spring of 1909 it was 
unanimously voted that the name be changed from the 
Unitarian Society of Augusta, Me., to the Unitarian 
Church of Augusta, Me., and that proper steps be taken 
to have this change incorporated into an act. 

Here are expressions in part from the pulpit and in 
part from the pews, all tending in the same direction. 
Do these expressions voice a feeling which is moving up 
from the pews? The meeting of your committee was 
some time before Anniversary Week. During the past 
two or three years I have heard more frequent expressions 
of precisely the same import as those quoted, and then, 
while preparing to fulfill the duty assigned to me with 
the same thought in mind, I find these simultaneous 
expressions from others at a distance. What does it all 
mean? 
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Let us first look backward. It is now almost twenty - 
five years since I began to attend the Unitarian Church, 
a statement which in one sense I regret, and in another 
am grateful for my ability to make. Many of you have 
the same or a larger experience. If I recall correctly,— 
and I think I do,—during the first part of that period, and 
continuing for a number of years, the underlying thought 
of much that we heard from the pulpit was in the nature 
of criticism and negation, declarations of what ought 
not to be believed. Evolution was not then as old a 
theory as now, and there was many a sermon on what was 
called the war between “science and religion.” Mr. 
Ingersoll was still, to the keen delight of so many young 
men, hurling shafts of ridicule and satire to shatter 
cherished idols. ‘‘Higher Criticism’? was a new phrase, 
and inaccuracies and errors insthe Bible were gathered 
together to prove it was not “inspired.’”’ Emphasis 
was laid upon the humanity of Jesus not to show us that 
the divinity of humanity and the humanity of divinity 
meet at a point in an unbroken line, but to destroy old 
beliefs. It almost seemed that, lest the pews might think 
that old beliefs were retained, the pulpit thought it were 
better not to refer to him and that wonderful life and 
teachings too often. Browning and Whitman could 
furnish texts more modern than the Voice of Galilee. 
The idea of church lay so closely to the ‘creeds’ of 
which we heard so much that the negation of the one was 
in danger of overlapping the other. And naturally 
came the question, frequently asked, “What do Uni- 
tarians believe?”’ I am not saying that the hammer was 
not necessary. [here was work for it to do. But there 
always comes a time when we turn from it to the trowel 
and call for stone and mortar. And then we found the 
underlying thought from the pulpit coming to be con- 
structive and the message positive. If evolution con- 
futed a false story of the past and broke down the struct- 
ure into which the facts had been built, we were told not 
to throw away the pieces, but to rebuild them into a 
foundation upon which with other and new stone can be 
built a superstructure of time-enduring and of inspiring 
beauty. If there is no such thing as playing fast and 
loose with selfishness and wrong, and then defying the 
inexorable law of cause and result, and escaping from 
the results by a belief that another by a sacrifice had 
assumed them, it did not mean there is no ‘“‘salvation.”’ 
Mankind has always sought it. We were told there is 
salvation, but it is within us. Happiness may be found 
again, if we begin with however much difficulty at first 
to fight and overcome in one instance, until with the help 
of that same law of cause and result there has been built 
up a character which saves because it never leaves the 
way that is happiness. 

We forget the errors and inaccuracies of the Bible 
when Dean Fenn shows to us the real place it now holds 
with Unitarians, and when we hear the pulpit mak- 
ing clear to us from Sunday to Sunday its real power 
in the development of the past, the present, and the 
future. It ceases to be mere literature, marvellous as 
that is. 

And the name of Jesus is often heard; for, the more we 
study his life and teachings and the more you tell us of 
it, the more quickly do we pass from the negative at- 
titude of Pilate, who had to say, “Behold, I find no fault 
in this man touching those things whereof ye accuse 
him,” to the positive attitude of reverence for the great- 
est teacher of the ages, for a mind that saw clear to the 
very depths of our nature and pointed the way of its 
ultimate perfection, and declared truths seemingly so 
simple and yet so fundamental that it has taken years 
for mankind moving in such complex ways to see and 
feel their real meaning. 
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So this splendid, constructive, positive work has gone 
on, and fundamental principles have been worked out 
and have taken expression. If now we are asked what 
Unitarians believe, quickly comes the answer, ‘The 
fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the leader- 
ship of Jesus, salvation by character, the progress of 
mankind onward and upward forever.” ‘The pews needed 
to be led on to this solid foundation. To accomplish 
this there has been frequent appeal to reason and in- 
tellect. The natural consequence has been that we were 
said to be fond of logic and to lack warmth and en- 
thusiasm. There is of course still, and always will be, 
need of these same appeals to reason, need of candid 
criticism. Each generation as it comes along must be 
led to, and have its intellect satisfied with, those funda- 
mental principles. Words may change, but we believe 
the underlying thought will not. And as the Declaration 
of Independence and our Bills of Right mean more to the 
man than to the youth because a wider knowledge and 
greater individual experience bring home to him their 
cost and their value, so we, though this expression of 
belief is no longer new, will never cease to need and 
welcome every additional proof of its truth. The maturer 
the mind, the greater the perception of the truth. 

During all this time other pews than our own, which 
have held to the views that our ministers have attacked 
with such fierceness, have also been facing and meeting 
these same needs; and we find now, everywhere, more of 
agreement and less of disagreement, more of a desire to 
get together. ‘There is still need, and always will be, of 
working out the same problems of mind and reason that 
the past had, and there cannot be a clear knowledge 
without a resort to the past to see what were the be- 
ginnings of these principles. But the pews to-day need 
and ask a different attitude of mind in the pulpit. Fierce 
attack, ruthless criticism of old beliefs may for a little 
while still in some places seem to be what is desired and 
to draw numbers. But it will as surely in time repel. 
That which abides and develops strength and growth is 
the attitude of “sweet reasonableness” as Matthew 
Arnold said, the purpose to retain and reconstruct for 
each individual all that can be retained, the influence 
that draws and drives not to conclusions, the spirit that 
illuminated all the reasoning of Jesus, making it even 
more potent to-day than when uttered. 

This is part of that religion which Gov. Draper said 
the “people want.” 

But what is the meaning of these other expressions: 
“I do not go to church to study political economy nor 
to be instructed in political principles,’ ‘‘The most 
successful preachers are those who are more interested 
in human nature as such than in the aspect of the times,” 
“We recommend to our ministers that they shall not 
substitute lectures on sociology for sermons with spiritual 
appeal.” 

Almost within our present generation we have seen 
two words pitted against each other more frequently 
than ever before,—‘individual’’- and ‘“‘society.”’ The 
question to-day, ‘‘and who is my neighbor?”’ deals with 
a different situation than “‘when a certain man went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho.’’ ‘There is no need of 
specifying the causes: in great measure wonderful in- 
ventions, which have obliterated natural barriers, have 
brought the various parts of the’world so closely together 
in action and in thought. Then gigantic mechanical 
means have been devised to utilize the resources of the 
earth, and the man who once made a shoe by hand now 
makes its heel only and with a machine. Man has been 
forced to think"more than ever’ before about what practical 

relation he bears to his fellows. A comparatively new 
word, “‘socialism,’; has appeared, and we hear much 
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about “‘socialists.’”” While we need a clearer understand- 
ing of the various things which they would accomplish, 
yet in the variety of definitions given we have come to 
understand that these words mean a state of society 
where the identity of the individual is merged in the 
mass about him, like the bee in its hive, like the ant in its 
hill. So rapid has been the development of this idea 
that President Taft says the next great question before 
the American people is socialism. And then with us, in 
this republic particularly, who are so free to act, have 
been disclosed too many instances where individuals or 
a group of individuals have turned their powers, which 
have in this great development become correspondingly 
great, to what is perhaps correctly called “private,” 
but incorrectly “gain,” for what “profiteth a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?’”’” Not that 
abuse of power has not always been the bane of the world. 
But the community has been able to learn and as a 
community discuss and as a community act on what 
before has been known to the few. From a small be- 
ginning has come the habit of investigation. News- 
papers and magazines have vied with each other in dis- 
closures and sensations, and some mighty disconcerting 
things have been brought to light. Headlines stare at 
us from the morning papers, sometimes about an in- 
dividual only, sometimes about a group acting together 
in an institution, a large business enterprise, or a muni- 
cipality or a State or nation. We must confess such 
headlines will start temper and create distrust. With 
all this has come, what always comes with knowledge of 
facts and their new problems, discussion and various 
suggestions for a solution. It is not necessary to enumer- 
ate what these suggestions are nor with what phases 
of human activity they deal. You know them, hear 
about them every day, and are thinking about them. 
You can’t help doing so if you would not. Our min- 
isters read about them as well as we do. For the most of 
the hours of the week they are working right beside us, 
touching elbow with elbow,—they feel the call to help 
adjust things. What shall they contribute to our and 
their own needs? ‘There are surely “aspects of the times,”’ 
a very turbulent present. With the belief that, hurry- 
ing away to the office and the shop, we have tossed paper 
and magazine aside without feeling the force of the wrong 
exposed, shall they, when we come together for an hour, 
bring it again to our attention with scathing denuncia- 
tion, or, thinking we lack time to study methods, shall 
they help to do this work for us, so that we may come to 
understand that direct primaries will do what political 
conventions have not and cannot or commissions may 
do what mayors and aldermen and city councils have 
not and cannot? Perhaps some of these questions, which 
concern men acting as a mass, may be tremendous and 
far-reaching, demanding wide knowledge and expert 
knowledge,—whether it is better to retain and amend or 
throw away and change for new,—and there may be 
honest differences of opinion. 

And the actual facts are often so hard to obtain. In- 
ferences drawn may be entirely wrong because bases of 
fact from which they are drawn are wrong. Suppose the 
man coming from the streets to the pew finds you stating 
what he has found out, and you could not, to be untrue, 
has his confidence in your assertions about what he does 
not know increased? May it not be that, when we do 
come together, we are weary with so much debate and 
conflict and doubt that we actually long to be taken up 
into the pure air of a mountain of inspiration which shall 
make the heart strong when we do go into the valley of 
duty again? 

It seems to me that to the pulpit especially is pre- 
sented this same question of the “individual” and ‘“‘so- 
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ciety.”” Some of you may believe that you can accom- 
plish more by seeking to aid the mass than the individual. 
But I believe, and I have so much evidence that I cannot 
doubt, that you will accomplish most if you will study the 
needs and satisfy the needs of individual heads and 
above all individual hearts. And what part does the 
heart play in our lives? 
Scotland’s poet said: — 


“Tt’s no in titles nor in rank; 
It’s no in wealth like Lon’on bank, 
To purchase peace and rest; 
It’s no in making muckle mai7; 
It’s no in books, it’s no in lear 
To make us truly blest. 
If happiness hae not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest; 
Nae treasures nor pleasures 
Could make us happy lang; 
The heart ay’s the part ay 
That makes us right or wrang.”’ 


I find from many pews expression of the need that, amid 
much to weaken confidence, our pulpits shall help us to 
rebuild our confidence in human nature, ourselves and 
our neighbors; that from out of the material of the past 
and present your clear eye and steady hand shall select 
and bring to us the foundation stones for courage and 
hope; that there shall be a message of cheer to inspire us 
when we go home, to work with courage, and to “lend 
ahand”’; that you shall gather, from the past and present, 
hints of wonderful purpose. And then those crises 
that come into every life, sometimes from out the clear 
sky, those awful, sudden tempests, when the rains de- 
scend and the floods come and the winds blow and beat 
upon the house! Have you been steadily and patiently 
preparing us so that, with some sand slipping away, we 
still feel the rock; so that, although some questions 
cannot be answered, yet we shall not be filled with bitter- 
ness and despair, but with faith and hope; so that we 
may say with Robert Louis Stevenson: ‘“‘As for me, I 
am in the hands of that great unknown and unknowable 
force which brought me, not being consulted, and which 
takes me unwillingly again. I trust me in the hands of 
that awful power... . I trust and can wait’’? 

Some call this the ‘‘needs of the heart,’ others “our 
spiritual natures,” others “religion.” We will not dispute 
about terms,—‘Each in his own tongue.” But it is 
there in the pews just as strong and stronger than ever 
before; and, if I can trust my own feelings and the ex- 
pressions of others, the pews need just what I have said. 
This is the “religion” of which Gov. Draper speaks, to 
which at some time in life, and most of all in the crises, 
a man instinctively turns. And the central point from 
which such religion radiates has but one true name, and 
no one will want to withhold it,—the time-honored name 
of “church.” 

I do not mean, from what I have said, that you in the 
pulpit should tell us only what is comfortable to hear, 
that you should not, with words of unmistakable mean- 
ing, bring us, when necessary, face to face with the evil and 
the ugly. We know that Jesus on more than one occasion 
spoke plainly, and once at least scathingly, of the Phar- 
isees; that he drove the money-changers from the temple 
and said that they had made it a ‘‘den of thieves.’’ His 
times had “aspects” that troubled and grieved him. 
There were problems political-and otherwise then as now. 
Do we find him discussing them, or did his thought pen- 
etrate down beneath them all and down beneath the 
problems political and otherwise of our own times as well, 
and down beneath the problems political and otherwise 
that we believe may arise in the future? 
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I heard this sermon in a Unitarian Church. The 
minister began it by reading a clipping from a neéws- 
paper to this effect: A little boy in Madison, Me., fell 
into the canal of the Great Northern Paper Company. 
A crowd gathered, and in its midst the distracted father. 
Unable to swim, he shouted a reward for any one who 
would save the child. A one-armed tramp passing, and 
learning the situation, rushed in and brought the boy to 
the bank in safety. Dripping wet, with name undis- 
closed, he started to leave, and the father asked him if 
he would be satisfied with a comparatively small sum 
taken from more in his pocket. ‘This incident was taken 
as a typical illustration of the mind and heart of the 
possessor of wealth, and then followed a denunciation, 
of wealth, filled with bitterness. A contemptible figure _ 
stood on the bank: an uncrowned king of men, unknown, 
went down the road and out of view. ‘The sermon was 
depressing, and we left the church to find in the sunshine 
outside a happiness momentarily lost within. 

Now two in the audience did not lose all confidence in 
their fellow-men, even those of wealth, and further began 
to wonder if the story on which the sermon rested were 
true. Soa letter was written to a friend in Madison, an 
official of the company, to tell us, if possible, the real 
facts. An answer came, with full details. ‘The father 
was a poor Frenchman, an employee of the company. 
He was on the street, and, noting the commotion and 
ignorant of its cause, hurried to the canal. He reached 
it just as the tramp had brought his boy to the bank. He 
was fairly overcome with joy, and, taking his wallet from 
his pocket, emptied every bit into the tramp’s hand. 
A copy of this letter was sent to the minister. He never 
acknowledged or alluded to it. 

An after-dinner speech was made in Boston some years 
ago, ata dinner given by representatives of the Leather 
Trade, by Phillips Brooks. He said: “Each business 
touches the imagination. It stands between nature 
and man, and turns the wonderful world to human use. 
Behind the carpenter, the waving forest; behind the 
factory, the sunny cotton fields; and before both, man, 
human life, made stronger, happier, by the transformation 
which they work. ‘These the two great things of the earth, 
—Nature and Man. Behind your business is the world 
of cattle on a thousand hills, the lowing herd in the 
pasture, the rush of buffaloes across the prairie, the 
bleating flocks in the fold,—these bright and airy pictures; 
and in front of it, man, with this tough element |of 
leather] in his civilization which you bring there for his 
comfort.” 

Who had been to church, those who heard the sermon 
or those who heard the speech? From which building 
went hearers more thoughtful, hopeful, reverent? I 
leave the answer to you. 

It is said that in a mountainous country across the sea 
a peasant fell into sleep. For twenty years he slept, and 
one day there came signs of an awakening. Round 
about him gathered the people, waiting breathlessly 
for the eyes to open and the lips to speak. What would 
he first seek to know? The moment came. The eyes 
opened in wonder. A pause, and then this question,— 
not, Who is king? not, Is my country the same? not, Is 
my home safe? but, “Do the birds still fly about the 
mountains?” ‘“Yes.’’ ‘Then all is well.” 

My friends in the pulpit, do you ever hear to-day that 
question asked, not by those [who awaken,' but_ by those 
who cannot sleep? 

The needs of the pew? That you seek to translate 
for us these common experiences of our individual lives 
into terms of faith and hope and love and eternity. 

A few words more, and I have finished. What of the 
second kind, the empty pews? What do they need? 
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And I hear a ready, smiling answer, ‘‘to be filled.” If 
empty pews were found in our churches only, there might 
be cause for serious alarm lest we particularly were at 
fault. But other churches have the same and just as 
many, so far as my observation goes, in proportion as we. 
I am speaking of the majority of our churches, those that 
have been in existence for years perhaps. It fills us with 
genuine pleasure to see at any time a new church estab- 
lished in some locality where there was none before, but 
called into existence because of a strong demand. We 
like to see its vigorous new life and a vigor which prom- 
ises enduring life. May the pews of every such new 
church continue to be filled. But; wherever there may be 
empty pews, what shall we say? 

In the first place I do not care for any effort to fill them 
with those usually found in the pews of other churches. 
If they find there that which satisfies and helps in daily 
life, may they continue to be loyally responsive to it and 
cheer the heart of their own minister. Ought we not all 
to be happier on Sunday morning to hear every church 
bell in the city ringing, Catholic and Protestant, and to 
see goodly numbers entering each door? Still, we all 
feel the inspiration of numbers in our own church, and 
the pulpit takes new courage where numbers increase. 
To this matter it is constantly giving its best effort, and 


it knows much more about the question than we. So 
at best we can only suggest. 
People cannot be driven into the pews. Fear once 


drove; but the days of fear have long since, and gen- 
erally, passed. Nor can they be scolded into church. 
Human nature is the same the world over. Seeming 
indifference is extremely irritating, and I do not wonder 
that the pulpit, with patience tried, will sometimes cry 
‘out. Hot sermons on church attendance are usually 
listened to by those seldom absent. Still, I honestly do 
not object to an occasional sermon on that subject. I 
always feel that the minister has it in him, and next 
Sunday will be brighter if it comes out. 

Can the people be drawn into church? Some think so, 
and would arouse curiosity by what is striking and novel. 
But such means endanger the steadiness of the pulpit 
and are, in the view of most of us, based on shifting sand. 
I have seen sensationalism tried, and I have as many 
times seen it fail. A temporary influence of the minister 
wanes, and a change to new fields follows. ‘The estate 
of the one coming after is the worse for the first. 

Most of us think that only by drawing can the work 
be done, and by means of the same message of which I 
have already spoken, by the message of Brooks and Gor- 
don and Hunter and Hale, by the message with the real 
spirit of the Master. As we go home from church, 
talking with those who may have come for the first or for 
a few times, we learn what you cannot, because you are 
not there to hear, and we see what is striking home. First, 
the uplift for those there, then through them to those 
who are not there. When these realize that Sunday 
after Sunday, in a certain church, before an altar, glows 
a bright and kindly light, some will begin to seek it. Some 
may not be reached at all. ‘To some may come a crisis 
in life, and then results will appear which, unseen, have 
been slowly forming. I have seen unexpected things in 


_ unexpected places and in unexpected ways. 


And then another means to reach out, which ought to 


be especially emphasized,—your going into the homes. 


. 


_ Then, too, this going about takes time, and the work 


The old phrase, “ pastoral call,’’ you and we do not like. 
It brings to mind a solemn and not attractive picture. 


of preparing the message from the pulpit, to shape it 
most effectively, is constant, limitless, and tiring. There 
is one certainly who after to-night will have greater 
1 for a poor and greater admiration for a good ser- 
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mon. Sometimes it may be’an effort for you to go. In 
the large centres of population “geography” and “num- 
bers” are practical studies. But I am thinking of our 
Maine churches, and here this work can be done. It is 
not going as a minister that I mean, but man to man. 
It is the creation of social relations, first by the greeting 
of a friend and neighbor, and then by better acquaintance.: 
Human nature appreciates what it finally, if not at first, 
knows to be a personal interest. Leave for the pulpit 
the message expressed. Take into the homes the message 
unexpressed. I will not argue the point with you. I 
only suggest what I have heard those in the pews em- 
phasize. 

But suppose the empty pews do not fill in accordance 
with your earnest expectations? Do you and we some- 
times think too much of numbers, perhaps with a tinge of 
pride? Can you not take courage when you find among 
those you see so often brighter eyes and warmer hearts? 
Don’t lose sight of them. Look for them, take courage, 
be patient, wait, trust. 

Can these various suggestions, ending here, all be cast 
into one mould? You in the pulpit, with practiced hand, 
would have made the pattern in the beginning and therein 
run the metal. The awkward layman, with ‘’prentice 
hand,” leaves the pattern for the end. But, turning to 
the Book of books and the Life of lives, we find these words 
(Luke xvii. 5 and John xxi. 17):-— 

“And the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our faith.” 
“He saith unto him the third time, .. . Feed my sheep.” 
Aucusta, Mx. 


The Progress of Man. 


Aboriginal man, a planetary product of the earth, 
earthy, was not cast as a derelict on this mundane life, 
and left without a gleam of light to guide him through 
its awful mysteries, frightful temptations, physical 
agotiies, immeasurable vicissitudes. While it always can 
be truly said of him, 

“A breath thou art, 

Servile to all the skyey influences,” 
his inner eye has been fed by heavenly light; he has 
breathed an ideal air. If he has wallowed in the fetid 
morass of sin, he now knows that his true life is one of 
righteousness. 

How long he has been on this planet no one knows, 
how long he will remain on it no one knows. Is he only 
in his infancy, or is he ripening to decay? Are ages of 
progress unfolding before him, in which he is to advance 
from knowledge to knowledge, and to be illumined by 
more and more of the divine, or will he vanish in the not 
remote future, by some cataclysm, amid ‘‘the wrecks of 
matter and the crush of worlds’? He has eaten of the 
tree of knowledge: he has, at least in his civilized con- 
dition, outgrown many of his primitive superstitions, 
much of his elemental ferocity. He has moved on to a 
larger, richer life. He has begun to know himself, to 
approach a real self-consciousness. In every step of 
this advance he has drawn more and more from the 
inward fountain of divinity. Always. imperfect, still 
the victim of dark passions and primitive tendencies, he 
has “followed! the’ gleam”’ and has striven ‘‘to rise up- 
ward, working out the beast and let the ape and tiger 
die.’’ We realize how incomplete the transformation has 
been, with what leaden steps progress has advanced, 
how powerful even now are the forces of reaction, how 
much remains to be done; yet, with all drawbacks, 
splendid has been the moral growth of mankind, even if 
the summit is never to be attained.—Miulton Reed, in 
“The Sea of Faith.” 
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Literature. 


IN AND Out oF FLORENCE. By Max Ver- 
non. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50 
net.—That there is always room for a new 
book about Florence is a statement which has 
been proved by individual and collective 
experience, and one seems never to crowd out 
another. This is intended as a guide-book 
or companion, both for those who are lucky 
enough to visit Florence themselves and 
for those who know it only in the spirit and 
are sometimes far better acquainted with it 
than the tourists who hasten through its 
sunny streets. It tells, too, something 
about the Florence of to-day, as well as 
the acres of galleries and churches and castles. 
Best of all, and most distinctive, it tells 
how one may make himself, temporarily at 
least, a Florentine and live ‘‘up at a villa” 
on a hill slope above Florence, in a planta- 
tion of olive and vine. These chapters about 
the hiring of the villino, engaging a cook and 
waitress, buying provisions, and becoming 
acquainted with the village, form a good 
background, an admirable introduction to 
the business of sight-seeing. One has no 
chance for the hurried feeling or the sense 
of crowding that dominates a real guide- 
book, nor are your opinions thrust down your 
throat as by one who would say, “‘ your ad- 
miration or your life.” On the contrary, 
this is a guide-book of good behavior and 
gentle manners, making even information 
attractive. The distinguishing charm of 
this book is that it is practical and modest. 
It tells one how to do the things one is most 
likely to wish to do, given leisurely days and 
eclectic tastes. It tells where to find liter- 
ary landmarks or do one’s shopping, how 
to visit neighboring Tuscan cities; and, 
perhaps most useful of all, there is a chapter 
which discusses available books about 
Florence and adds a list of the best, with 
brief descriptive annotations of each. 


THe O’FiynN. By Justin Huntly Mc- 
Carthy. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—Mr. McCarthy’s hand has not lost 
its cunning nor his imagination its wings. 
He tells a rollicking story of the O’Flynn, a 
soldier of fortune, who, after fighting all over 
Europe in the employ of foreign powers, re- 
turns to Ireland to receive his inheritance 
and take his place in the castle where his 
fathers lived and died. When he arrives, he 
finds the ruins of a half-burned castle, and 
instead of a fortune such as he expected not 
even a guinea or the wherewithal to provide 
a decent meal. One old servitor is making 
a bare living by distilling whiskey in the great 
hall, so that whiskey is abundantly provided 
to wash down the scanty fare of bread and 
cheese. There is a tradition that a fortune 
has been buried by a miserly ancestor, but 
no one has been able to find it. On his way 
home O’F lynn falls in with a beautiful heiress 
whose home is not far from his own, and, be- 
cause he has saved her from the attack of a 
highwayman, she rides over to express her 
gratitude. In spite of his rags and poverty, 
the O’Flynn carries things with a high hand, 
and makes love with the assurance of a 
prosperous knight. Plots, conspiracies, and 
intrigues follow, in which these two and many 
others are involved. The scene is laid in 
the days before the Battle of the Boyne, when 
William and James are contending for the 
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mastery in Ireland. ‘The book is a record of 
romance and adventure, so well written and 
with subjects so well chosen that one can 
read it with pleasure and close the book 
without being ashamed of having wasted his 
time. 


Tue Faita of A LayMAN. By William 
Frederick Osborne. New York: Cassell & 
Co. $1.25.—The protest from within the 
churches against the inefficiency of the 
Church as a vital, life-bringing agent of 
reform and social regeneration appears to- 
day from many quarters and in many 
voices. That the tyranny of traditional 
views and the staleness gf conventional 
language has long enough hampered her 
adherents is the belief of many in communions 
that apparently are widely separated by 
dogmatic statements of faith. The call 
of this layman, who believes that the pros- 
pects of practical Christianity were never 
brighter than now, if but the expressional 
life of the faith founded by Jesus can be 
vitalized by new conviction, new heroism, 
and a new passion for sincerity, comes from 
Canada. With ardent inclusiveness he de- 
fines his interpretation of the significance 
of Christianity. 
negro less well than a white man, every time 
we draw back with a shiver of repulsion from 
the Asiatic, every time we treat snobbishly 
a Hungarian peasant or our Galician ser- 
vant, we stab in the heart the creed we pro- 
fess.” “‘In the precise degree that we are 
unselfish we are Christian.” ‘Any man, 
black or white or yellow, Esquimaux, Kaffir, 
Korean, whose heart is compact of unselfish- 
ness, that man is wholly Christian, even 
though he has never heard the name of 
Jesus.”” Mr. Osborne upholds the new 
militant Christianity, represented by the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, which he 
calls a reversion to the spirit of the early 
Church. 


A Wutt& PaPER GARDEN. By Sara 
Andrew Shafer. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $2.50 net.—Of all the recent garden 
books that we have known—and they are 
many—not one is more satisfying, more 
piquant in its suggestions, more comradely 
in its intimacies, than this which is bound by 
no hard and fast limits of a single season nor 
held in bonds of photographic illustration. 
Into it go the memories of gardens past. 
How one’s heart warms, for instance, at the 
remembrance of the tall, white garden lilies, 
beneath which Kate Greenaway’s princess 
slept her charméd life away! and with it are 
interwoven thoughts of the gardens through 
which poets have wandered; yet there is no 
lack of reality here. The garden borders, 
the sunny trellises, the flowers that blossom, 
are all as real as if one might walk around the 
corner and see for himself that the author 
has told the truth. The best of this garden is 
that it goes through the year. Even in a 
January many things begin to happen, and the 
year is hardly long enough to tell them all 
before the December, when the earth turns 
again sunward. Mrs. Shafer—we wonder if 
she is an aunt of the new Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury—writes as a lover of gardens, 
shut up in the city; but the blowing air and 
the fresh breath of out-of-doors and the per- 
fume of blossoming flowers are in her book, 
all the more keenly present because they 


“Every time we treat aj)more general is at least a hopeful sign. 
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are the substance of things hoped for and 
things remembered, as well as of things seen. 
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THE HEALTH oF THE City. By Hollis 
Godfrey. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—Mr. Godfrey is an authority 
on matters which concern public health, and 
one may well hear with respect what he has 
to say about city air, noise, waste, housing, 
and the like topics. These chapters, nearly 
all of which have appeared in the Aflantic 
Monthly, represent years of personal investi- 
gation and are distinguished first and fore- 
most by their good practical sense. No 
word of warning seems to have been left 
out or slurred, yet, on the whole, the report 
is encouraging, because it shows that, when 
existent evils have been fully recognized, 
they may be met with adequate resistance. 
Sanitary science has made wonderful ad- 
vance in the work of cleaning cities, public 
intelligence is raised to a degree of appreciat- 
ing the situation, civic action is stimulated, 
and standards of living have improved. 
No one underestimates, probably, the im- 
mense amount of work that needs to be done 
in order to meet the requirements of city 
welfare, but that the interest is becoming 
Mr. 
Godfrey makes no claim to comprehensive 
treatment of any one of the topics treated 
in these suggestive chapters, but he sup- 
plies a bibliography of accessible books and 
journals for those who wish, to study these 
subjects in greater detail! 


ANNE OF TREBOUL. By Marie Louise 
Goetchius. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.20 net.—The theme of this story 
is that most ancient one, love, offset by jeal- 
ousy, driven into straits and finally betrayed 
to the scorn of the world. The actors in the 
tragedy are the fishermen and the women 
depending upon them who, living in a little 


Breton village, gain their living and most of | 


their sorrows from the sea which beats upon 
their shores. They are simple-minded men 
and women with primitive passions, but with 
well-established conventional rules of con- 
duct. One of the most powerful of human 
instincts is that which, in the little hunch- 
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back mother, inspires the most intense ma- 
ternal affection. The glory of motherhood 
eclipses everything else, and arms her against 
the scorn of her companions and the rage 
of her jealous rival. Her child becomes a 
beautiful creature, admired by everybody ex- 
eept the woman who has stolen his father 
away from her. ‘The picture of the village 
and its inhabitants, with their religion, their 
daily work, and their traditions, has the 
qualities of a Dutch painting by a master. 
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Tue Giri FROM THE Marsy Crorr. By 
Selma Lagerlof. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50.—The good fortune of our author 
in receiving the Nobel prize has brought her 
to the front as one of the leading writers 
of fiction. Whatever she may write may be 
sure now of finding a market, and thus far 
In 
The Girl from the Marsh Croft she has made 
a daring choice of a subject. It is the old 
familiar story of a girl brought up in pov- 
erty and ignorance who becomes the victim 
of a prosperous married man who refuses to 
accept the responsibility for his evil deeds. 
Experience brings out in the girl innate 
qualities which show that she has in her 
the making of a heroine. Owing to some 
tragic circumstances, she is brought into 
intimate relations with a young man of good 
character who defies local prejudice and 
marries her. The story is treated with mod- 
esty and simplicity, without a single touch 
of evil suggestion. Other stories are added, 
and among them one which shows the 
genesis of the novel that brought the forty- 
thousand-dollar prize. 


Srr RANDAL CREMER. By Howard Evans. 
Boston: Ginn & Co.—The subject of this 
memoir was well known among the friends 
of peace in Europe and America. He had 
been for many years active with and among 
the Congressmen of the United States and 
the parliaments of Europe. The Interpar- 
liamentary Union, of which he was an active 
member, had various meetings on both sides 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Any adequate sketch 
of Sir Randal’s life must really be a sketch 
of the peace movement in the last forty years. 
Beginning life a poor boy, he worked his way 
to an independent position as a business 
man and to a post of influence and public 
honor. He received the Nobel peace prize 
in 1903, received several foreign decorations 
from European governments, and finally ac- 
cepted knighthood offered by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. 


THE Giri WANTED. By Nixon Water- 
man. Chicago: Forbes & Co.—Mr. Water- 
man’s new book is a companion volume to 
the Boy Wanted, which was presented as a 
book of cheerful counsel to young friends 
and to such of the seniors as are not too old 
to accept a bit of friendly admonition. 
The prose thoughts are selections from writ- 
ings of the world’s foremost teachers and 
philosophers, while poems by Mr. Waterman 
are scattered here and there, summing up 
the philosophy of the cheerful, useful living 
in words that enter where often the more 
serious preachment fails. Not all the poems 
are new, for here we find that general favor- 
ite, “A rose to the living is more,’ which goes 
the rounds of the press only to start a new 


round as soon as one is finished. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Henry C. Merwin’s Atlantic magazine 
essay on Dogs and Men has been reprinted 
by Houghton Mifflin Company in book form, 
(60 cents net), the author having taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to add a few 
paragraphs. It is a book for dog-lovers, 
written with intimate appreciation of the 
comradeship possible between a dog and his 
owner. If such comradeship does not exist, 
it is the fault of the owner. Incidentally 
Mr. Merwin tells some charming anecdotes 
and offers advice that is even better than the 
stories. The fine illustrations make the 
reader better acquainted with certain dogs 
mentioned in the text. 


Health and Suggestion. The Dietetics of 
the Mind. By Ernst, Baron von Feuch- 
tersleben. Translated and edited by Lud- 
wig Lewisohn. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
$1 net.—Von Feuchtersleben is doubtless 
better known as the writer of 


“Es ist bestimmt in Gottes Rath 
Dass man von liebsten was man hat 
Muss scheiden”’; 

than as an instructor in mental therapeutics 
and the writer of what the present editor 
calls the typical German classic on mental 
healing. This is the book of which Dr. 
Worcester has said, “‘It contains the prin- 
ciples of our whole project, and expresses 
many phases of our thought better than we 
are able to express it.’’ It is a reasonable, 
persuasive exposition of the fundamental 
laws of health. Repose inner and outer, 
is the first and most indispensable curative 
of human ills, while courage, joy, and hope 
form the trinity of health, attainable in 
greater degree than many sufferers believe 
possible. 


Books Received. 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
The Prince and His Ants. By Vamba. $1.35 net. 
Tn and Out of Florence. By Max Vernon. 
At the Sign of the Burning Bush. By M. Little. $1.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
A Life for a Life. By Robert Herrick. $1.50. 
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The Right Uses of Fear 


BY 
Rey. BENJAMIN A. GOODRIDGE 


“In this world, where dangers abound, we 
ought to recognize fear as one of our very good 
friends. From the cradle to the grave it is our 
daily teacher, guardian, and guide.” Fear of 
disease, accidents, crime, war, pestilence, has led 
to precautionary measures and to moral as well 
as material advancement. ‘Reasonable fear is 
the gift of God to his children. It keeps us in 
mind of our limitations. It gives us a lively 
realization of the consequences of disobedience.” 
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Gulick’s ‘Popular Recreation and Public 
Morality” gives its viewpoint. Recreation is 
necessary for moral and spiritual well being. 
A daily life in which there is no time for play 
prepares the way for serious moral evil. Hith- 
erto Americans have thought only of work and 
have neglected the higher liveliness of the 
spirit, and now we are reaping the fruits of 
this one-sided development. We must equip 
our children for play as well as for work, and 
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to be clean and wholesome men and women. 
Right recreation is the well-spring of public 
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A Cat’s Wiewof the Comet. 


BY BILLY FURBUSH TAILBY. 


Owned by Eliza Orne White. 


The comet has a head, they say ; 
I wonder if it’s clothed in fur, 
And if it drinks the Milky Way, 
And sometimes gives a mew or purr? 


The comet has a tail, they say ; 
Pooh! that is nothing! so have we. 


With ours we sweep the earth each day, 
Yet no one thinks it much to see. 


A Remember Party. 


BY HESTER LOMBARD. 


“What’s a Remember Party?” asked 
Hilda, as the group of four gathered on the 
north piazza, waiting for the sound of the 
dinner bell. Tennis and swimming and 
boating and golf and driving were over for 
the day. Everybody was fresh and clean, a 
little disinclined for further exertion, and 
just hungry enough to find the last half hour 
before dinner the longest of the day. Of 
course Bessie and May weren’t there, for, as 
Helen scornfully explained, they had to prink 
until the last minute. 

““& Remember Party?’’ Carl took the word. 
“Why, I think my mother invented it last 
year, but we haven’t played it since we 
were here before, have we, Kathie?” turning 
to his sister. 

“Oh, Hilda’ll see at once how it goes,” 
exclaimed Kathie. “Shall we take heroes 
or kings or story-book characters?”’ 

“Oh, kings or anything,”’ said Carl, rather 
impatiently, ‘‘only let’s begin. Take an 
easy one first.” 

Kathie thought for a minute. ‘I re- 
member,’’ she said slowly, ‘“‘when I took a 
long, long journey. It was before the days 
of cars. I could see the flags fluttering and 
the horses prancing and the rich armor of 
my companions. I rode and rode, and a 
great company went with me. After a 
long time I came to a hot country, where 
I lived in a tent. I had an enemy who 
tried to send me back to my own country; but 
he was a very noble enemy, much nobler 
than some of my own friends. He was not 
as big as I, but he was very skilful.” 

“Did he have a wonderful sword?” asked 
Carl, mischievously. 

“Oh, dear, you know already who it is,”’ 
said Kathie. “Never mind, you must keep 
quiet and let Helen and Hilda guess.” 

“T know I never heard of him,” said 
Hilda, positively. 

“Well, after a time, I left the hot country, 
but I had a terrible time trying to reach home 
again. I lost my horse, and I was taken 
prisoner, and I thought I was going to die 
all alone’ — 

“What was your favorite song in those 
days?”’ queried Carl, again. 

“Carl, if you don’t hush, you will play 
this game all by yourself,’”’ exclaimed Kathie, 
wrathfully. ‘‘Please don’t throw too much 
light.” 

“T haven’t the least idea who it is,” said 
Helen, whose strong point was certainly 
not history. Hilda looked doubtful. 

“After I came home, I had my hands 
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full settling things. I had left somebody 
to look after affairs while I was gone, and he 
did some very foolish and wicked deeds. 
There were robbers in the forests and” 

“Oh, I know who it is,’’ Hilda exclaimed. 
“Go ahead!” 

“Are you sure I ever heard of him?” 
asked Helen. 

“Wait and see,’’ answered Kathie, going 
on with her story. ‘‘Once I went to a famous 
tournament,—oh, but I meant to tell you 
before that, in the hot country where I 
stayed for a time, they used to talk about 
me after I had gone, and the mothers used to 
tell their children to hush or I should’’— 

“King Richard, of course,” said Helen, 
with a laugh. ‘I might have known, of 
course, only I took it in my head that the 
long journey was to America, and I was 
trying to make it fit Columbus or some of the 
early explorers.” 

“Now it is Carl’s turn, for he guessed 
first,’’ said Hilda. 

“T remember,” Carl began with a laugh, 
“when I was crowded with a lot of others 
into the queerest, hottest, most uncomfort- 
able room you can imagine.” 

“The Black Hole of Calcutta?” 
rupted Kathie. 

“No, it wasn’t quite so bad as that, 
though I don’t see why it wasn’t.” 

“Was it that dreadful room in one of 
Poe’s stories, where the walls keep coming 
together?” asked Helen. 

“No, it wasn’t as bad as that either. We 
had our spears and shields, and we did our 
best to keep them as quiet as possible; but 
sometimes they would strike together and 
scare us.” 

“Then you didn’t want to be discovered 
there?”’ asked Hilda. 

“No, it would have meant sure death if 
we had been discovered. We had been 
trying for ten years’’— 

The girls shouted. 

“The Trojan Horse, of course. 
could guess that.” 

“But you didn’t guess which one I was.” 

“Ulysses,” said Helen, decidedly. ‘You 
simply must be Ulysses if I’m going to play, 
for I know it wasn’t Achilles, and I’ve for- 
gotten all the rest of them.” 

“All right, let it go at Ulysses, then,” 
agreed Carl, resignedly, ‘‘not that it’s fair 
to me, all the same.” 

“T remember,” said Helen, loftily, ““when 
I was the most beautiful woman in the 
world’ — 

She was interrupted by laughter. 

“You are still,’ affirmed Carl gallantly, 
while the girls said together,— 

“Helen of Troy, of course.”’ 

“Not at all,” Helen went on composedly, 
“T knew Ulysses would make you think 
of Helen when I said that. That doesn’t 
count as a turn. If I wasn’t as beautiful 
as Helen, I rather think the man whose life 
I saved thought I was, and that is enough. 
The two ends of my life were passed in very 
different surroundings. I lived in two con- 
tinents. I was honored by princes and I 
knew the life of the lowly. I was brave and 
I was timid. I was wise and I was ignorant. 
I was a princess and I was poor, according 
to the way people think of poverty.” 

“Could it be Joan of Are?” hazarded 


inter- 


Anybody 


' Hilda, while Kathie and Carl ruminated. 


“No, I was never in Paris, and Joan wasn’t 
a princess,”’ replied Helen. 


| the bathtub. 
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“Are you a classic or medieval?” asked 
Carl, with a wise look and a learned inflec- 
tion. : 

Helen looked puzzled. ‘‘Well, I’m cer- 
tainly not classic nor medieval either, but it 
doesn’t seem as if I were exactly modern.” 


“How did you save your lover? Did you 
shoot somebody?”’ 
Helen looked puzzled again. “No, I 


didn’t shoot anybody, and I don’t believe 
the man I saved was my lover. I certainly 
did not marry him.” 

“Was it Pocahontas?” asked Hilda. 

“Yes, of course’; and Carl and Kathie 
looked abashed, that they had never thought 
to turn their minds to their own country 
and history. 

Hilda took time to consider. 

“They have all been such easy ones so 
far. I want one just as hard as I can get 
it, and yet be sure that it is somebody you 
all know. I think it would be fun to hunt 
up the characters before we begin to play. 
Well, here goes! I remember when I was 
called the most gallant knight in Europe. 
I was as brave as I was handsome, and as 
brilliant as I was brave. I could write a 
song or fight a battle or make love or sail 
across seas or meet danger. I was much 
loved and much hated. I was the friend of 


| a queen, and she had my head cut off.” 


For a minute everybody was silent. 

“Can’t you guess?” asked Hilda, trium- 
phantly. ‘“‘It’s really not so hard as you 
might think. I’ll tell you some more. A 
city was named for me.”’ 

The other three looked at Hilda pityingly. 

“Did he wear a mantle and did he live in 
the days of muddy streets?”’ asked Kathie. 

“Did he scare his servant when he smoked 
his pipe?’’ asked Carl. 

“Did he write history?’’ asked Helen. 

Hilda laughed. 

“T see I’m not so bright as I thought I 
was. But I don’t see how you guessed it so 
quickly when I left so much out.” 

“Because you said he had his head cut off,’’ 
answered Kathie, promptly. ‘There may 
have been plenty of knights, but not so many 
who sailed across seas and had their heads 
cut off.” 

“‘Look,”’ exclaimed Helen. “There are 
Bessie and May. That must mean it’s 
nearly dinner time.” 

“Sure enough,” said Carl. ‘‘ The dining- 
room doors are just opening. I’ve thought 
of some fine ones, and we’ll play this again 
before long, don’t you say so?”’ 

And the girls said so. 


The Teddy Cat. 


Teddy has a soft coat of silvery gray. 
His mistress has an apartment in the same 
house that I live in, and another lady in 
the house has gold-fish, which she is in the 
habit of putting into the bathtub occasionally, 
so that they can have a long swin. One 
day Teddy was taken upstairs to see these 
fish, but as there was a dog in one of the 
rooms he did not enjoy his call and became 
so restless and disturbed that his mistress 
took him home again. As soon as he was in 
his own apartment, he ran down through 
the hall, and the lady followed to see where 
he went. She found him in the bathroom, 
standing up on his hind feet, looking into 
I tell you this as I think it a 


a 
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remarkable instance of reasoning on the 
part of a cat. Teddy is an accomplished 
pussy, and shakes hands with his friends, 
jumps over an umbrella, and rolls over 
upon request. This last trick he took up 
himself, and his mistress says that Teddy 
says he is very sorry he ever did it. He has 
a gray coat, but the tip of his tail is white. 
This he inherited from his mother, who, 
except for the white tip, was jet black. All 
the kittens she ever had had this same un- 
usual mark, which must have been a great 
trial to her, as she did not like it on her 
own person at all, and always chased it, 
growling fiercely whenever she caught sight 
of it, making such a commotion sometimes 
that her family had to put her out of the 
room.—Our Four-footed Friends. 


A Cinderella of the Woods. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


The story of Cinderella and the Prince is 
an old, old story, running back nearly a 
thousand years, but older far is the real 
story lived out by my Lady Gay-wings of 
the Milkwort or Wintergreen family. 

How brightly these flowers gleam amid the 
brownness and greenness of the May woods! 
Surely the dullest heart must beat a little 
faster when they are spied tip-tilted on their 
dainty stem like a flock of magenta butter- 
flies settling in some open spot of the forest 
pathway. Their proper name, Polygala, 
seems as well fitted as their nickname, and 
gay little ladies they are with their fringed 
petticoat and lovely wing-like petals. 

The oddity of their structure makes one 
sure that they are up to some trick to at- 
tract the particular insect needed to carry 
their pollen from stamen to pistil. 

These brilliantly dressed sisters flaunt their 
beauty to the spring skies in seeming heed- 
lessness of the blind, pouch-like blossoms 
that lie hidden under ground bearing quan- 
tities of self-fertilized but fertile seed. 

Some one has said that this plant has a 
flower for beauty and another for use, but 
surely there is a very high and holy purpose 
in beauty, and who said this must have 
been ignorant of this great purpose,—that of 
producing higher and more perfect forms of 
life. 

And so I prefer to think of the Polygala 
bright flowers not as the haughty step- 
sisters, but as Cinderella turned into the 
Princess by the visit of the Bumblebee 
Prince. 

Something in the heart of the Polygala 
made it discontent to be a dull, pale, buried 
blossom: something pulsed through its being 
and bade it strive toward greater perfection 
of form and color. 

At first sight one would think the highly 
colored, wing-like petals were true petals, 
but examination shows these to be two parts 
of its five-cleft calyx, that part of the flower 
that surrounds the true petals. The crest 
of its corolla, or blossom cup, is finely 
fringed and makes us wonder at the long 


journey up from blindness and ugliness to 


such delicate beauty as it shows. 

This flower seems to have developed 
especially for the Bumblebee, and, if we 
watch one cling to the beautiful fringe, we 
ill know why this has. developed. The 
. of this big, burly bee depressed the 
petals in which lie the stamens and 
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pistil, well sheltered from rain and useless | I live in Miromesnil Street, where my mother 


smaller insects; and, as it is pressed down- 
ward, the pistil, which is shaped like a spoon, 
pushes out the pollen through a slit, and 
it adheres to the bee’s abdomen. The 
stigmatic surface of this remarkable spoon- 
shaped pistil is on the back or under side 
of the spoon, so it does not come in contact 
with the pollen that its upper surface pushes 
forward; but, when the bumblebee returns 
to sip again, his abdomen, covered with 
pollen from another blossom, is in position 
to touch this surface and spill the quickening 
dust upon it. 

Certainly this is a well-conceived me- 
chanical contrivance on the part of the plant. 
And all the time those little sisters toil 
below ground to make the self-fertilized 
seed, that the Polygala family may not die 
out for lack of bumblebees. 

Cinderella became a Princess by the power 
of her faithfulness, her patience, her sweet- 
ness, and by the law of this same striving, 
the Polygala’s dull blossoms have risen into 
beauty and delight. 

Will all the Cinderella blossoms under 
ground rise into beauty and the plant free 
itself from this form of producing seed as 
most flowers have done? 

No one who lives is wise enough to surely 
say, but we believe that it will be, and that 
every faithful, patient, sweet Cinderella will 
one day become a beautiful Princess. 


Mountain Laurel. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


In June the mountain laurel 
In great abundance grows, 

Its clusters of rare beauty 
In every shade of rose. 

On a hillside in the sunshine, 
In the valley down below, 

Its green and glossy foliage 
Defies the rain or snow. 


Its form and wealth of blossom 
With stately growth is blent, 
Its generous gift of color 
Seems for decoration meant. 
It makes in every woodland 
A perfect rosy bower. 
We with pride should honor it 
To be our “ Nation’s Flower.” 


A Boy Communist. 


The order had been issued by the new 
republican authorities that Communist in- 
surgents who were taken with arms in their 
hands should be put to death immediately. 
The order was being relentlessly executed 
when, in the garden of the Flysée palace, 
a detachment of republican troops came 
upon a small band of armed insurgents. 
Among them was a boy of fifteen years, still 
in short trousers. 

The band was conducted to a larger party 
of Communists destined for execution. On 
the way the fifteen-year-old broke out from 
among his companions, and placed himself 
in front of the colonel who commanded the 
escort. Making the military salute with a 
good deal of grace, he said, — 

“Mister, you’re going to shoot me, I sup- 
pose?”’ 

“Certainly, my lad,” said the colonel. 
“Taken with arms in your hands, it’s all up 
with you. That is the order.” 

. “All right!” said the boy, “but see here: 


is concierge in a house. She’ll wait for me 
if I don’t come home, and she’ll worry a great 
deal. I just want to go home and quiet 
her a bit, you know. And then again, I’ve 
got my watch here. I’d like to give it to 
mother, so she’ll have as much as that, any- 
way. Come, colonel, let me run home a 
little while. I give you my word of honor 
I'll come back to be shot!” 

The colonel was struck with astonishment 
at the boy’s demand. It also began to amuse 
him a good deal. 

“You give me your word of honor, eh, 
that you’ll return in time to be executed?” 

““My word of honor, mister!” 

“Well, well,” said the colonel, ‘this young 
scamp has wit as well as assurance. A rather 
young rebel to shoot, too! Well, his assur- 
ance has saved him. Go home, boy!” 

The youth bowed and scampered_ off. 
“The last we shall see of him,” said the 
colonel. 

Half an hour passed by. The colonel, who 
was now indoors in his headquarters, had 
forgotten, in the press of his terrible business, 
all about the boy, whom he regarded as hav- 
ing been definitely set free. But all at once 
the door opened, and the boy Communist 
popped in. 

“Here I am, mister!”’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
saw mamma, told her, gave her the watch, 
and kissed her. Now I’m ready!”’ 

Then the colonel did what perhaps none . 
but a rough soldier would have done. He 
rose, came over to the boy, seized him by 
both ears, led him thus to the door, and kicked 
him out of it, exclaiming :— 

“Get out, you young brigand! Get back 
to your mother just as quick as you can!” 

With a red face the officer returned to his 
chair, muttering to his companions, as he 
waved his hand toward a party of the con- 
demned insurgents,— 

“So they have their heroes, then—those 
scoundrels!”— Pierre de Lano, in ‘The 
Journal of One Conquered.” 


Origin of the Safety-pin, 


An historian of invention tells us that to 
the wails of a long-suffering infant we owe 
the boon of the safety-pin. Here is the 
story: A little boy named Harrison, an Eng- 
lish blacksmith’s son, had to look after his 
baby brother. The baby often cried, and 
its tears were usually traced to pin punct- 
ures. The boy nurse tried a long time to 
bend the pins in such a form that they could 
be used with safety to his brother’s flesh. In 
this he failed; but his father, the blacksmith, 
perceiving the utility of the idea that the lad 
had been at work on, took it up on his own 
account and eventually turned out the 
safety-pin that is in use to-day all over the 
world. Whether the safety-pin would have 
still remained in oblivion but for the tor- 
menting of one little English baby no one 
knows, of course.—Selected. 


One evening our little girl sat very still for 
a long time, listening to grandpa’s stories of 
old times. All at once she jumped up and 
began hopping around in a funny fashion. 

“Why, what’s the matter?”’ asked grand- 
pa. 
“Oh! oh!” cried Nellie, ‘‘my foot feels 
’zactly like a pincushion that’s alive!” 
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The Dutch Church at Austin Friars, 
London. 


BY REV. W. G. TARRANT. 


London Unitarians are invited to assemble 
for a special service next October in the Dutch 
Church at Austin Friars. 

Where is it? What is there remarkable 
about it? Why should an American Uni- 
tarian look all across the Atlantic toward 
it, and wonder iif it still ‘remains’? Let us 
see. 

First we begin with the name “Austin 
Friars.”’ That takes us back six and 
half centuries. Just before the barons 
and squires of England managed to get 
a Parliament established, there came cer- 
tain ‘‘friars eremites,’’ of different orders, 
who settled in places dotted about London, 
—as well as in the country,—and we know 
the places, though the places know the 
friars no more. There are, for instance, 
Blackfriars, Whitefriars, and Austin Friars. 
To be exact, these ‘Augustine Friars,’ as 
they should be called, founded their mon- 
astery in old London City in 1253. They 
were distinguished as a scholarly set, or 
meant to be; and at any rate they seem 
to have been respectable. Some one (Hum- 
phrey, Earl of Hereford) left them a large 
sum of money in 1344, and his grandson in 
1354 built therewith a goodly church for the 
monastery’s work among the people. 

It was a fine building, rising above the 
houses of the citizens, and dwarfing the 
lowly home of the friars themselves. When 
it was finished, the good brothers working in 
the spacious gardens of the monastery would 
look up now and again at the tall white walls 
and traceried windows, and the whole edi- 
fice topped with a lofty and graceful spire 
over the chancel. When Chaucer was a 
young fellow with an eye for the picturesque 
and an ear for the romantic, he would stroll 
up from the Vintner’s Wharf at Dowgate, 
where his father’s business lay; and, as he 
went north from the river towards the wall 
where ‘‘moor and fen’’ were shut out, 
(now recorded by the names Moorgate and 
Finsbury), he saw that fine new church and 
the monks in their scholarly black-and- 
white raiment. And it is something for us 
to see at least part of what Chaucer saw. 

The map of London has altered again 
and again, but here, as of old, stands the 
actual original church of the Austin Friars. 
Where? Pass along the front of the Bank 
of England, curve round Old Broad Street 
a little way, and then on your left hand 
you will see a little thoroughfare named 
“Austin Friars.”” Go down it a yard or 
two, and then on your right you will see a 
stone-paved passage between offices and a 
church porch beyond. That is our shrine, 
—a true ‘‘holy place.’’ Before you go 
in, follow the route of ‘Austin Friars’ to 
its end in Throgmorton Avenue, and thus 
you will pass the noble west end of this 
famous building. Mark well its width, 
its arches, its turret on the north angle; 
look along the north face to where the 
transept stood; then come back with me 
to the south entrance, and listen. 

King Henry VIII., for reasons of his 
own, decided to close all monasteries in his 
kingdom. In 1534 the Augustine brethren 
here surrendered. There were but thirteen 
of them; but, had there been fourteen, I 
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fear their luck would have been the same. 
They were not wealthy,—the revenue was 
reported at £57 4d. Their poverty availed 
no more than their piety. They were dis- 
persed finally in 1548. Their lands and 
buildings were divided among three fa- 
vored persons, one being Sir William 
Paulett, Lord Treasurer to Edward VL., 
and afterwards Marquis of Winchester. 
This nobleman built his residence on part 
of his share; hence ‘‘Great Winchester 
Street’? hard by, and the modern ‘“‘ Win- 
chester House,’’ a typical commercial centre 
in our day. 

It appears that the fine church, at that 
date barely two hundred years old, began at 
once to suffer and decay. ‘The nave alone 
escaped ruin; and this was used as a store 
for goods,—hay, wood, anything. Yet the 
famous dead within those walls might have 
pleaded against such base uses. Not only 
was pious Humphrey Bohun, the founder, 
buried there, but after the Battle of Barnet 
many a slain baron found there his last 
peace; and the beheaded Duke of Buck- 
ingham, whose fall is pictured by Shakes- 
peare in “King Henry VIII.,’’ was buried 
there in 1521. What the pathetic memory of 
the dead failed to secure was secured by the 
practical needs of the living. 

King Henty having died in 1547, Edward 
VI. reigned in his stead. Those were 
stirring times. Already, since 1520, thou- 
sands of refugees from the Netherlands 
and Germany had sought a ‘‘Protestant 
liberty’? (as it was afterwards called) in 
England. As the years went on and per- 
secution became more bitter, their numbers 
increased. And by special invitation of 
Edward’s ecclesiastical advisers, Cranmer 
and the rest, many of the leading Con- 
tinental Reformers, came to London, to 
confer about a possible union of all the 
reformed churches. Among these distin- 
guished men was John a Lasco, a Polish 
nobleman and professor of divinity. Others, 
known to students of Unitarian history, 
were Peter Martyr and Bernardino Ochino, 
the latter being very distinctly a fore- 
runner of our faith.* 

But we must keep in mind the great bulk 
of the immigrants, some rich, some poor; 
merchants, manufacturers, traders in all 
sorts of ware. There were hundreds, nay, 
thousands of them in our country. Their 
presence was not wholly welcomed. by 
native workers,—they were more than usu- 
ally diligent and decidedly expert in skilled 
industries. Ever since Edward III. began 
to introduce foreign workmen, complaints 
had arisen, and even riots occurred from 
time to time. Chaucer may have seen a 
large number of poor ‘‘Flemings’’ executed 
at the time of the Wat Tyler rebellion in 
1381: some of them were taken from this very 
church of Austin Friars. But now, in 1550, 
the church which these hapless ancients at- 
tended as guests was given to the ‘‘Strangers”’ 
to be their own place of worship. 

Yes; John a Lasco, the Pole, was in- 
structed to draw up a code of articles of 
faith, and to act as superintendent over 
the new congregation. Edward VI. had 
been persuaded by ‘‘an inquiring-and godly 
woman’’—the Duchess of Suffolk—to allow 
this privilege to the ‘‘Strangers’’; and the 


*For details see the invaluable book by Prof. G. Bonet- 
Maury, “Early Sources of English Unitarianism.’’ 
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very parchment (signed by his secretary), 
though it went into exile with a great com- 
pany of the Dutch when Queen Mary ban- 
ished them, came safely back, and may be 
seen there in the archives to-day. 

The burnings under Queen Mary soon 
ended. ‘The exiles .returned—but not quite 
to the same liberty as before. Elizabeth 
required that the ‘‘Strangers’’ should not 
be exempt from the law of the Established 
Church of which she was head; and hence- 
forward, from 1560, their congregation 
was superintended by the Bishop of London. 
Nevertheless, they went on by themselves, 
the Dutch remaining at Austin Friars, the 
French and Spanish contingents going else- 
where. “And\somehow the Unitarianizing 
elements clung to the place. Their minister 
from 1559 to 1562 was Adrian Hamstede: 
he protested that his own opinions were 
quite orthodox, but he maintained that cer- 
tain ‘‘Anabaptists’? who were unsound on 
the doctrine of the incarnation were not 
therefore to be excluded from the true church. 
This was held to be dangerous latitude, and 
the bishop removed him, besides dismissing 
from England a much more dangerous 
heretic and lover of religious freedom, by 
name Acontius (Giacomo Contio), to whose 
writings a certain brave poet and heretic 
of the next century owed much. Ais name 
was John Milton. 

So it is for very special reasons that we 
Unitarians walk with reverent minds the 
spacious area of this famous building. It 
is but the nave (as I have said) of the old 
monastery church: you can see where the 
chancel was walled up, with the heraldic 
lions of the House of Orange loyally dis- 
played in red and gold on the wall above 
the communion table. The chancel was 
utterly broken down: in 1609 its noble 
spire, one of the glories of old London, was 
allowed by the once lavish and now par- 
simonious fourth Lord Winchester to tum- 
ble in ruin. The mayor and citizens had 
besought him to spend £50 on it and save 
so beautiful a thing. In vain. Rather 
when it collapsed he got what he could 
fer the broken materials. On the site of 
the chancel a house was built, which was 
replaced in 1872 by the offices you now see 
abutting on Old Broad Street. The same 
nobleman, not very noble (notwithstanding 
all his expensive entertainment of Queen 
Elizabeth), further got his £600 from the 
congregation or the ‘‘Kerchof’’ and houses 
adjoining. I think the church felt itself 
lucky to be quit of him at any price. 

That last transaction took place in 1611 
which you will (doubtless) remember was 
the year when the ‘‘ Authorized Version” 
of the Bible was issued by command of 
“his most sacred Majesty, King James I.’’ 
You may also remember that at that very 
time Mr. William Shakespeare, described 
in a recently discovered legal document 
of the following year as “gentleman of 
Stratford-upon-Avon,”’ but known to us 
as a writer of plays, was lodging a little 
north of Cheapside, and near to the church 
of the French immigrants, with one of 
these same Frenchmen, an _ ingenious 
worker in head attire. I would rather talk 
of the poet just now than the king, but 
he has left me no trace of his reflections on 
the Dutch congregation of Austin Friars. 
The king has; for in most exorbitant but 
not wholly unusual, fashion he ‘‘squeezed”’ 
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vast sums of money out of the worthy 
merchants who used to assemble there. 

But, indeed, this ‘‘gossipping guide’? must 
stop, or you will never get round the 
church and out again! He must forbear, 
then, to tell you of the splendid triumphal 
arches those canny Dutchmen put up on 
festal occasions in London town,—one 
for James himself (but that was before 
he robbed them), and one for Charles I. 
and his Queen. Nor can you stay to be 
told how one clever member of the Dutch 
community, having made an “artificial 
forcier,’’ conveyed water from the Thames 
—then a river where a silvery-coated salmon 
might live, till hooked—and poured it 
through leaden pipes at a standard at the 
“four-ways’’ east of Cornhill. Nor how 
another, Vermuyden by name, became 
famous as a drainer of fens and the repairer 
of Dagenham Breach—I wonder if you know 
your lower Thames? Nor how the poor 
“Strangers,’’ whose ancestors suffered the 
fires of martyrdom in sadly too many cases, 
were accused of wilfully causing the Great 
Fire of 1666. As to this last event, let us be 
thankful that it spared the old church of 
Austin Friars,—not so, however, a fire in 
1862, which burnt it out completely, roof 
and all, but left the walls and pillars, slightly 
out of perpendicular as you see, and a little 
of the old glass of the sixteenth century. 
You can see the “I. H. S.”’ on some of the 
diamond panes, and the legend (in Dutch) 
showing that this is the veritable ‘‘ Jesus 
Tempel”’ of history. You can see also some 
of the storied and heraldic grave-stones,— 
many of the eighteenth century, some later,— 
showing a goodly line of civic life. The 
congregation, which meets now in an oaken 
panelled inner square, is but a tiny repre- 
sentative of the crowds that formerly met 
here; but it is an honest fellowship—and 
as frankly Unitarian as can be. If you 
doubt me, ask the minister, the Rev. S. 
Baart de la Faille. The new roof covers 
the same old hallowed spot. The notable 
breadth of the span—hardly equalled by 
any cathedral in the country—shall be 
typical to me of the broadly inclusive spirit 
of our great and noble faith —The Unitarian 
Quarterly. 


Harvard Divinity School. 
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The annual meeting of the Association of 
Alumni was held in the chapel Tuesday morn- 
ing, June 28, at half-past ten. The vice- 
president, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
presided, opening the meeting with respon- 
sive psalmand hymn. Rev. Alfred Manches- 
ter offered prayer. The records of the pre- 
vious meeting were read and approved. 

The Committee on Associate Membership 
presented the names of twenty-one persons 
eligible for election as associate members, 
who were elected: C. Ogawa, 1906; R. 
Davis, 1905; E. S. Meredith, 1905; F. W. 
Shulenberger, 1904; R. Petursson, 1903; 
F. H: Touret, 1901; F. H. Kent, W. S. 
Nichols, R. B. Perry, 1899; E. E. Ayers, 
J. D. Stoops, 1898; W. W. Stackpole, 1897; 
R. W. Stimson, L. H. Buckshorn, L. M. 
Greenman, H. P. Douglas, 1896; F. M. 
Hawley, K. Kubushiro, T. H. Marshall, 


—H. L. Pickett, F. M. Pyke, resident grad- 


ates, 1908-09. 
_ The following list of officers was elected 
or the ensuing year: president, Rev. W. H. 
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Fish of Boston; vice-president, Rev. P. R. 
Frothingham of Boston; secretary and treas- 
urer, Rev. Roderick Stebbins of Milton; 
executive committee, Rev. C. T. Billings 
of Lowell and Rev. R. M. Harper of Cam- 
bridge. 

The presiding officer appointed as nomi- 
nating committee for 1911 Rev. Alfred Man- 
chester, Rev. Harry Lutz, and Rev. E. E. 
Atkinson. 

The treasurer reported a balance of four 
dollars in the treasury, with outstanding 
bills for printing of thirty dollars. It was 
voted to request all members of the Asso- 
ciation to pay annual dues of twenty-five 
cents each, and the secretary was author- 
ized to send notices to this effect, enclosing 
coin card for remittance. 

The necrology, prepared by Rev. Samuel 
B. Stewart, was presented in print. Copies 
were given to members present, and are to 
be mailed to all members of the Association. 
The former members of the school named by 
the necrologist are Hillel Baker, ’35, died 
1871; Henry Bartlett Maglathlin, ’46, died 


1910; John C. Kimball, ’59, died 1910; 
William Brown, ’63, died 1910; Thomas 
Wetmore Bishop, ’65, died 1910; Edwin 
Augustus Pratt, ’69, died 1904; George 


Wilber Patten, ’71, died 1910; William James 
Lloyd, ’77, died 1908; John Perkins Forbes, 
778, died 1910; Albert Walkley, ’91, died 
I9IO. 

There was a large attendance to listen 
to the address of Rev. William Channing 
Gannett, D.D., on ‘‘The Heart Side in the 
Rising Religion.’ A tablet to the memory 
of John White Chadwick was to be dedicated, 
and several of his friends and relatives from 
Brooklyn, N.Y., were present to join in the 
service. 

Mr. Frothingham introduced Dr. Gannett, 
with reference to his association in the school 
and all through later life with Mr. Chad- 
wick, and spoke of the similar characteristics 
of the two men, their many points of sym- 
pathy and their common faith. 

Dr. Gannett began his address by appre- 
ciative reference to Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s 
recent ‘‘Religion of the Future.’”’ He spoke 
of Dr. Eliot’s reference to the heart-side 
in the future religion, but could only wish 
that he had given to it greater emphasis. 
The question of sentiment in religion is a 
practical one, for religion without sentiment, 
without the heart-side, is not religion as we 
understand the word. Religion is the re- 
sponse of all sides of a man’s nature, and 
there will be no rising religion unless it has 
a heart-side. 

The heart-side cannot change in form, but 
it can change greatly in depths. Feeling, 
awe, trust, dependence, peace, will always 
be the same, but they may become much 
more profound. In the rising religion the 
old forms of truth will become transfigured. 
The new ideas will correlate with the old. 
The two great ideas of the old religion are 
Incarnation and the Cross. With these, in 
the new religion, will correlate the Immanence 
of God and the Universal Law of Vicari- 
ousness, the Brotherhood of Man conceived 
of in terms of religion. No longer will men 
ask, What is God? They will inquire, What 
is not God? ‘This will be the attitude of 
man, his heart-side in the rising religion. 
And the new social conscience which we see 
all about us means something more than the 
duty of love. Does it mean nothing mystic? 
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Is there no hint that we are not the separate 
individuals we think we are? We share a 
corporate existence with our fellow-men. 

The hymns of this new faith are coming 
to birth. Some of them are already here 
in the writings of Whittier, Samuel Long- 
fellow, Hosmer, and Chadwick. Some of 
the hymns of Hosmer will be sung a hundred 
years hence in the school and in the churches 
to which the school ministers. 

Dr. Gannett then spoke of Mr. Chadwick 
and the tablet to his memory. His words 
were full of wisdom, affection, and discrimi- 
nating praise. He told of the immense 
amount of work done by Chadwick, of his 
studious habits, of his able and devoted 
preaching. He said that Chadwick loved 
the School, and felt that all he had of value 
came to him from the School and from the 
by-ways of Cambridge. The ideas of the 
rising religion were his. He felt that he 
thought in religion. 

Dr. Gannett characterized Chadwick’s 
poems as poems of the five joys, so little was 
there of tragedy in them, —the joys of Nature, 
of Love, of the Life of Man, of the thought 
of Immortality, and the joy in the conscious- 
ness of God. 

Dean Fenn accepted the tablet, a gift from 
Mr. Chadwick’s friends, and read a poem 
written for the occasion by Mr. A. Emerson 
Palmer. 

The meeting then adjourned for luncheon 
at the Harvard Union. 

Sixty-six persons were seated at the tables, 
the largest number for many years. Mr. 
Frothingham presided, and spoke en- 
couraging words in regard to the work of 
the ministry. He called upon Dean Fenn 
to speak for the School, who reported that 
fifty-one men had been connected with the 
School during the past year, nine from the 
Andover Theological Seminary and forty-two 
in the Harvard Divinity School, —sixteen 
graduate students, five seniors, six middlers, 
nine juniors, and six special. 

The Everett Fund, which has made the 
publication of the Harvard Theological Review 
possible, has been so carefully conserved that 
money from it was available for the printing 
of the last volume of lectures by Dr. C. C. 
Everett, entitled ‘“‘Theism,” edited by Rev. 
Edward Hale. The thanks of all the friends 
of the School and all the lovers of Dr. Ever- 
ett are due Mr. Hale for his most extraor- 
dinary skill in reproducing not only Dr. 
Everett’s matter, but the grace of style with 
which the lectures were originally given. 
Of all Dr. Everett’s books, ‘‘ Poetry, Comedy, 
and Duty” is the most popular, and there 
is a small but constant demand for copies. 
The edition has been exhausted. The School 
owns the plates, and would be glad to print 
another edition if some friends would supply 
the two hundred and fifty dollars necessary 
to cover the expense. 

The greatest prospective change in the 
School is the combination of its library with 
that of Andover Seminary. Andover is to 
have a new building which will be large 
enough to house both libraries, duplication 
of books will be avoided, while the owner- 
ship of the two libraries will remain, as now, 
distinct. 

The School is deficient on the side of tech- 
nical instruction, but through the kindness of 
Mr. Horace S. Sears a half-course on relig- 
ious education is to be given during the 
coming year by Prof. Coe. But the School 
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ought to have one man who could give his | 
entire time to the technical side of the min- 
ister’s work. 

Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., spoke wittily 
and profoundly of Theodore Parker’s relation 
to the liberal movement in religion; and Hon. 
John D. Long referred with appreciation to 
the work that the ministry of all churches 
is doing for the service of God and man, 
speaking with special emphasis of the influ- 
ence of the liberal church. 

The last speaker of the afternoon was Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, president of the Uni- 


tarian Sunday School Society, whose class 
graduated twenty-five years ago this June. 
He mentioned the members of his class by 
name, telling what each one had done and 
was doing, and referred with gratitude to 
the teachers in the School of twenty-five years 
ago, some of whom happily remain in full 
vigor to carry on the new institution of these 
later days. 

With the singing of Sill’s hymn, ‘Send 
down thy Truth, O God,” one of the most 
enjoyable meetings of recent years closed. 

RODERICK STEBBINS, Secretary. 


George Lovell Cary. 


Notice has already been given in the col- 
umns of the Register of the death in Calgary, 
Alberta, of Dr. George L. Cary, professor 
emeritus and formerly president of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. The immediate 
cause of his death was pneumonia, the result 
of a cold contracted while he was visiting 
his daughter, Mrs. Frank W. Pratt. Before 
returning to Meadville Dr. Cary had intended 
to prolong his journey to Vancouver and to 
spend a month with the family of his daughter 
at Banff. But, although he accomplished 
the long journey to Calgary in safety, he 
proved unable to rally from the quick attack 
of the disease. The funeral service was held 
at his home in Meadville Friday, July 1, 
and was conducted by Rey. Henry T. Secrist, 
Dr. Francis A. Christie participating. Re- 
marks were made by President F. C. South- 
worth, Di. L. W. Mason, and Rey. William 
I. Lawrance. 

Dr. Cary’s name has long been known to 
the readers of the Register as a theologian, 
author, and teacher. A _ protagonist in 
America in applying the principles of the 
higher criticism to the teaching of the New 
Testament, he played a leading part in 
introducing these principles into Unitarian 
churches, and has exerted an important per- 
sonal influence on the lives of many men 
who are now preaching in Unitarian pulpits. 
He has published numerous articles, critical, 
philosophical, and literary, but his most 
important work was ‘‘ The Synoptic Gospels,” 
which appeared in 1900. The diversity of his 
interests is indicated by a more recent book, 
“The Metric of Hymnology,’’ completed in 
1907, which has not, as yet, been published. 

The appended resolution was passed by 
the Board of Trustees of the Meadville The- 
ological School at a meeting on June 25, 1910. 

‘Resolved, That in the death of George 
Lovell Cary the Meadville Theological School 
has lost from its service a man whose life 
for nearly half a century has been an im- 
portant part of its history. For forty-eight 
years he has faithfully served the School as 
professor, president, and trustee. He came! 
to it when its resources were small and its! 
teachers were few. During the first year of his 
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service he was one of only two resident pro-| forth of his views for the ministry. The 


fessors. 
ning a high ideal of theological scholarship, 
and worked with ability and singleness of 
purpose to make his ideal that of the School. 
As professor of New Testament literature he 
began to apply modern principles of inter- 
pretation to the New Testament bocks at 
a time when the validity of these principles 
was not recognized in any school of theology 
in America. But he lived to see the methods 
of the higher criticism indicated by the 
scholarships of the world and adopted in 
many theological institutions East and West. 
As a teacher he endeared himself to succes- 
sive generations of students by his admirable 
qualities of mind and heart. In him _thor- 
oughness of scholarship was combined with 
a capacity for lucid statement and success- 
ful impartation of knowledge to others. As 
an administrator he was sagacious, prudent, 
and patient. Attending with absolute fidel- 
ity the meetings of this board up to the time 
of his death, he showed on these occasions 
a wisdom which was born of long experience 
and a readiness to render any possible service 
to the School he loved. 

“The community has lost by his departure 
a highly respected and influential citizen, 
whose interests outran his immediate occu- 
pation, and who was keenly alert to every- 
thing which related to the higher welfare 
of his city. Kindly and temperate in speech, 
charitable in his judgment of others, com- 
bining self-effacing modesty with steadfast 
loyalty to his convictions, he endeared him- 
self to a large and growing circle of friends, 
whose sympathy goes out to his family in 
their bereavement. 

“Resolved, That a copy cf this resolution 
be spread upon the records, and that a copy 
be sent to Mrs. Cary.” 


The Harvard Summer School. 


The programme for the twelfth annual ses- 
sion of the Harvard Summer School of The- 
ology has been summarized in the Register. I 
may be permitted to add a word of recom- 
mendation to our Unitarian ministers. 

It is clearly a programme in which the 
scholarly and practical elements of the min- 
isters’ furnishing will be combined. The 
survey lectures, being the first of three 
groups, consider the Old Testament, New 
Testament, Church History, Ethics, and 
Sociology as furnishing the material for the 
minister’s mental equipment. To cover 
such a field, though it might be in many 
ways somewhat like a review to some, must 
surely be helpful for any minister and give 
new zest to his interest. 

In the second group we come closer to 
the minister’s actual calling, considering 
him as preacher and leader of public worship. 
The preacher’s use of scholarly material 
and literature may well be brought to the 
attention of the minister, and President 
Fitch and Dr. Crothers must have helpful 
suggestions for all who attend. Psychology, 
as connected with public worship, will doubt- 
less furnish food for thought. 

The third group, which concerns itself 
with the minister in the parish and the com- 
munity, is likely to afford many helpful 
and practical hints for the ministry, whether 
in the city or country church. The work 
of Dr. De Normandie in two long pastorates 
will yield valuable results in the putting 


But he represented from the begin-! principles of religious education will have a 


pertinent place in these days, discussed by 
President Faunce. Bishop Williams of Mich- 
igan will consider ‘‘ Divergent Social In- 
terests.”’ 

The presentation of the special problems 
of city and country will be of interest, 
getting a specially sociological treatment 
under Prof. Carver. ‘‘Some Things Worth 
While in Theology”’ will give Dr. Gordon 
as good a chance to say the vital word as 
Dr. Eliot of Harvard had a year ago. Surely 
the latter’s message made a stir in the the- 
ological and religious world. Some such 
issue may possibly be expected for this year’s 
session, with the closing theme and lecturer 
mentioned. 

I would urge upon the Unitarian min- 
isters the privilege of availing themselves 
of this opportunity of information and quick- 
ening. My only regret is that the promise of 
a journey to Europe means that I can 
attend but a part of this session of the 
Summer School. B. R. BULKELEY, 

Chairman of Student Committee. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Sunday-schools, churches, or Alliances 
wishing to make engagements with the 
president during the coming season, should 
do so as soon as convenient, as his calendar 
is rapidly becoming full. The only Sunday 
in 1910 not already engaged is December 
18. These Sunday appointments are all 
for addresses on religious education at 
morning services, visits to Sunday-schools, 
and consultation meetings with teachers. 
Week-day appointments with Alliances and 
Sunday School Unions are also booked — 
through November in almost as large number 
as can be met. No invitations are consid- 
ered save those looking toward the help 
of local scheols or the promotion of re- 
ligious education. 

In order that the president: may spend 
a minimum of time in the home office and a 
maximum of time in the field, important 
changes at headquarters have been made. 
The Committee on Finance, through its 
chairman, Mr. John H. Edwards, has as- 
sumed responsibility for the solicitation of 
funds necessary for the support of the work. 
The financial needs of the Society are press- 
ing, but they are so evident and the cause 
the Society represents is so urgently im- 
portant that there should be no difficulty 
in securing the modest sum needed. From 
all sides come reports of schools and churches 
preparing to increase in many instances 
to double their offerings. The Unitarian 
body has before it to-day no more important 
or more hopeful work than that of providing 
for the religious culture of its own young 
people. The president bespeaks for the 
Committee on Finance a hearty support. 

Other changes at headquarters involve 
a considerable reduction of the clerical force. 
This is made possible by the withdrawal of 
the Society from the business of conducting 
a general bookstore. Convenient as it 
may be for our friends to find at our book- | 
room the latest publications, that en 
has no real connection with Sunday- 
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work, and only Sunday-school work is 
henceforth to engage the time or attention 
of our Society. The only exception to this 
rule is that we shall continue to carry sam- 
ples of the publications of the American 
Unitarian Association for the benefit of 
customers who call in person. All mail 
orders for these books should be addressed 
to the Association. Our miscellaneous 
books, together with our good will, have been 
transferred to the Congregationalist Pub- 
lishing-house, across the street, at 14 Bea- 
con Street, Boston. With rare generosity 
and catholicity, that house will also carry, 
display, and sell the publications of our Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, maintaining 
a Unitarian department in their general 
Sunday-school exhibit. In return, we 
shall display a general line of maps, charts, 
and other Sunday-school appliances, from 
which our teachers can select what they 
need in their work, these being furnished 
by the Congregational store, to which we 
shall refer buyers. It is. interesting to 
note that the Congregationalists have made 
the same arrangement with the Episcopa- 
lians, and hope to make it with other de- 
nominations, so that their store may become 
a general centre for religious and especially 
for Sunday-school books and appliances. 
This movement is a striking sign of the 
rapidly growing sense of the unity of all 
religious work, 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
Y. P. R. U. Day at the Shoals. 


Through the customary kindness and 
friendly interest of the management, Young 
People’s Day will be observed at the Shoals 
Summer Meetings, and Wednesday, July 13, 
is the day decided upon for this year. 

The early morning worship in the Stone 
Meeting-house will be conducted by Rev. 
Alson H. Robinson of Newton Centre, Mass. 
The forenoon meeting at ten o’clock will be 
addressed by Rev. Sydney B. Snow of Con- 
cord, N.H., on the subject, ‘‘The Principle 
of Growth in Religion.’”?’ At noon a reunion 
of the Young People’s Religious Union mem- 
bers and delegates will be held in the hall, 
and the evening lecture will be given by 
Prof. Charles Zueblin of Boston on ‘‘ The 
Religion of the Common Life.”’ 

No delegates’ tickets or credentials will 
be required for the noon meeting, as members 


of unions or young people’s societies of any 


sort are privileged to attend. The young 
people always enjoy coming together at 
this noon meeting, few though the numbers 
may be, for a brief session of devotion and 
conference. Oftentimes this short period 
of communion and intercourse makes the 
whole week quite worth while. ‘The secre- 
tary will be in attendance during the week, 
as will also one of the vice-presidents, with 
possibly another officer or two. 

We wish it were possible for all our unions 
to be represented this year, but we realize 
that only those in this part of the country 
are easily accessible to the islands. We 
should like to see in attendance a large num- 
ber from the near-by societies, and we urge 
all our young people contemplating a trip 
o the Shoals some hot summer day to make 
to do so Young People’s Day. For 
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those not remaining over night the early 
morning boat from Portsmouth will arrive 
in season for the ten o’clock address. Dinner 
may be procured at the hotel or eaten as 
a picnic luncheon on the rocks overlooking 
the water. 

Those especially interested in the making 
of programmes for the year’s work can easily 
secure from such meetings as these suffi- 
cient material for a profitable Shoals even- 
ing or a Celia Thaxter occasion. 

Remember the date, Wednesday, July 13. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 
Rey. W. W. Fenn, D.D., dean of Harvard 
Divinity School, will preach at King’s Chapel, 
July 10, at 10.30 A.M. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, the 
summer union service on Sunday morning, 
July 10, at 11 o’clock, will be conducted by 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 


Rey. Paul Milligan McReynolds of the 
ministry of the Disciples of Christ, having 
satisfied the Pacific States Committee, is 
hereby recommended to our ministers and 
churches. Unless objection is previously 
made, he will be admitted to full fellowship 
at the expiration of six months from June 15, 
the date of his admission by the Pacific 
States Committee. Thomas L. Eliot, Benja- 
min A. Goodridge, Earl M. Wilbur, Com- 


mittee. 
Churches. 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Memorial 
Church, Rev. Frank Lowe Phalen: Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness of Boston will preach 


July to. 


MANCHESTER - BY - THE - SEA. — First Uni- 
tarian Church: Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell of 
Greenfield, Mass., will preach at 11 A.M., 
July to. 


New York, N.Y.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer: Mr. Slicer will spend the 
summer in Europe filling engagements to 
preach in Scotland and England in July, and 
attending the World Congress for Free Chris- 
tianity in Berlin, August 6-10, where he 
delivers an address upon “Liberal Religion 
in America.’’ All Souls’ Church will be open 
for services at eleven o’clock each Sunday 
morning in July and August under the 
charge of Rev. Leon A. Harvey of the Fourth 
Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., as pro- 
vided by the united action of our New York 
churches. During September the church 
will be closed for cleaning and for necessary 
repairs. Church services will be resumed 
the first Sunday in October. 


Personals. 


Rev. Mary Leggett has a summer pas- 
torate of the two Universalist churchesat Jack- 
sonville and West Halifax, Vt. In Septem- 
ber she returns to Revere, Mass., at the call 
of the First Unitarian Society there, who 
have engaged her to act as minister for the 
period beginning with the opening of the 
church on the third Sunday in September to 
January 1, 1911. 


Christian Life of London says: “An in- 
teresting American visitor in London just 
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now is Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, minister of 
the Germantown Unitarian Church, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Hawes occupied the pulpit 
of our church at Acton last Sunday evening, 
and to-morrow (Sunday) evening he will 
conduct the service at Wentworth Hall, 
Finchley. Mr. Hawes is perhaps best known 
as the founder and organizer of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, and in the last number but one 
of the Sunday-school Quarterly will be found 
a striking article describing the main features 
of his successful work in this connection 
among the boys and girls of the manufactur- 
ing district of Nicetown, Philadelphia. 


of 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS the American 
Unitarian Association :— 

Already acknowledged!cr....> ihn ates veins oe $208.53 

June 2. Second Society, Brooklyn, N.Y......... 130.47 

3- Society in Ashby, Mass..............-. 1.85 

7. Society in Rochester, NoHo). <5. 51.0; 3-00 

7. Society in Chelmsford, Mass. ......... 20.07 

30. Associate Members .. 2... 5.50.05 Miele os 8.00 

$471.82 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ministers’ Institute. 


PROGRAMME. 
Mononay, SEPTEMBER 26. 


8.00 P.M. Opening address by President 
Merle St. Croix Wright, D.D., to be followed 
by Prof. George B. Foster of Chicago, on 
“The Modern Problem of Religion.”’ 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 


9.00 A.M. Devotional service, led by Rey. 
John C. Perkins, D.D., of Portland, Me. 

10.00 A.M. Prof. Arthur C. McGiffert, 
D.D., of New York. Subject, ‘‘The Pro- 
gressive Development of the Idea of God.”’ 

11.30 A.M. Prof. William W. Fenn, D.D., 
of Cambridge. “Spiritual Religion and 
Historic Theology. 

3.30 P.M. (1) Dr. Morton Prince of Bos- 
ton. ‘‘ Memory and Personality.’”’ (2) Prof. 
James H. Hyslop of New York. ‘Theories 
of Mind in the Light of Psychical Research.”’ 
Discussion, led by Rev. Howard N. Brown 
of Boston. 

8.00 P.M. (1) Prof. Ephraim Emerton 
of Cambridge. “Anabaptism in Relation 
to Our Time and All Time.” (2) Prof. F. A. 
Christie of Meadville. “‘The Theology of 
Thomas Aquinas.”’ 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28. 


9.00 A.M. Devotional service led by Rev. 
Robert F. Leavens of Fitchburg, Mass. 

10.00 A.M. Rey. George R. Dodson, Ph.D., 
of St. Louis, Mo. ‘‘Elements of an Ideal 


Theology.” 
11.30 A.M. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of 
Meadville. ‘‘The Present Christus Contro- 


versy in Germany.’ (Hat Jesus gelebt?) 


Addresses. ae 


Rev. Edward A. Horton’s address con- 
tinues to be 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Marriages, 


In Boston, 20th ult., by Rev. Herbert Whitney, assisted 
by Rev. Mary Traffarn Whitney, Frederic Traffarn 
Whitney and Mrs. Anna Walker Wakefield, both of 
Boston, 

At the Unitarian parsonage, Ashby, Mass., 29th ult., by 
Rev. Granville Pierce, Alfred A. Holmes and Lena E. 
Sunbury, all of Ashby. 
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3.30 pM. ‘A Message from India. 
Three twenty-minute addresses by Prof. 
Heramba Chandra Maitra, president of the 
Sadharan Brahmo-Somaj of Calcutta; Prof. 
T. L. Vaswani, M.A., of Western India; 
and Promotho Loll Sen, editor of the New 
Dispensation, Calcutta. Discussion by Revs. 
J. T. Sunderland, Caleb S. S. Dutton, and 
Charles W. Wendte, D.D. 

8.00 A.M. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., 
of Cambridge and Rev. W. Norman Guthrie 
of Sewanee will speak on “The Relation of 
Literature to Spiritual Life.’’ Discussion 
opened by Rev. T. C. Williams of Boston. 


‘THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. 


9.00 A.M. Devotional service, led by Rev. 
Harry Lutz of Newton (Channing Church). 

10.00 A.M. Mr. John Graham Brooks of 
Cambridge. ‘A Present Practical Pro- 
gramme of Social Reconstruction.”’ 

11.30A.M. Mr. James P. Monroe of 
Lexington, Mass. “Lines of Social Ad- 
vance.’’ Discussion opened by Mr. W. M. 
Salter of Chicago. 


3.30 P.M. (1) Rey. Henry C. De Long of 
Medford. ‘‘Impressions of a Long Pastor- 
ate.” (2) Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, D.D., of 


Washington. ‘‘The Art of Preaching.” 

8.00 a.m. ‘‘A Word to the Age”’ in four 
twenty-minute addresses, by Rev. P. H. 
Cressey of Groton, Mass., Rev. Caleb 5. S. 
Dutton of Brooklyn, N.Y., Rev. Edwin 
A. Rumball, Rochester, N.Y., and Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 


THE MEETING. 


This promises to be one of the very best 
meetings the Institute has ever held, and, 
with its excellent programme and the rea- 
sonable rates and attractions of ‘‘The 
Rockmere,’’ ought to get together a large 
body of ministers. The Institute needs 
money for its expenses, and every minister 
is urged to join the Institute, if not already 
a member, by sending his fee ($1) to Rev. 
John M. Wilson, treasurer, Lexington, 
Mass., and, if he can afford to send more, it 
will be gratefully received. 

All meetings will be held at the hotel. 
Rooms at $2 a day (single) and other rooms 
at $2.50 and $3 each person (two in a room) 
may be secured by applying to Mr. G. H. 
Brackett, “‘The Rockmere,’’ Marblehead, 
Mass., and ministers are advised to apply 
early. Marblehead is on the LEastern 
Division of the Boston & Maine, about 
eighteen miles from Boston, and may be 
reached either by the Swampscott Branch, 
through Lynn, or the Marblehead Branch, 
through Salem. ‘‘The Rockmere’’ is five 
minutes’ walk from the station at Marble- 
head. 

A list of recent books compiled especially 
for the Institute will be distributed to those 
attending the meetings. Let as many as 
possible come, and help to make this the 
best meeting of the Institute we have ever 
had. 


Montego Bay Unitarian Lay Centre, 

I wish to bring to the notice of readers 
the Montego Bay Unitarian Lay Centre, 
working under the supervision of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

The Centre has needs concerning which I 
shall be pleased to write to any interested 
enough to do me the favor of inquiring; but 
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the following is urgently needed, and for 
help in this direction I feel justified in mak- 
ing a public appeal. 

A public lending library has been started 
in connection with the Centre. Books— 
religious and secular—are required. A 
volume from each of your readers would be, 
I think, a valuable addition. I appeal to 
each who reads this to help this attempt to 
popularize the Centre, by sending on to me 
as early as possible, at least one suitable 
book. I also invite inquiries as to the re- 
sults of our attempt thus far. 

E. ETHELRED BROWN, 
Lay Leader. 


Monreco Bay, Jamatca, B.W.1. 


Berlin World-Congress Notes. 


BY CC. W.. W. 


A.pleasant social gathering of members of 
the excursion party to the Berlin Congress 
was held in Channing Hall on the afternoon 
of the 29th. Brief addresses were made by 
Secretary L. G. Wilson, Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
and Mr. Durant Thorpe of Thomas Cook 
& Son, setting forth the aims and spirit 
of the pilgrimage and imparting information 
concerning it. 

It was announced that 177 persons had 
thus far enrolled themselves for the trip, 
whose names will be found below. The 
Cymric party will sail July 12, at 3 PM., 
from the White Star Dock in Charlestown. 
The Devonian party will sail at 3 p.m., July 
13, from the Leyland Line Dock, adjoining 
the Rever Beach Ferry Slip in East Boston. 
Both parties will reunite in Liverpool for 
joint travel thereafter. A few places are still 
to be had in the excursion. On arrival the 
excursionists will be quartered in Liver- 
pool at the Adelphi and North-western 
hotels; at London in St. Ermin’s Hotel, 
Westminster; in Berlin at the Prinz Albert, 
Bellevue, and Central; in Ztrich, at the 
Bellevue; in Paris at the Hotel du Louvre 
and Quai D’Orsay, ete. Their joint post- 
office address will be care Thomas Cook 
& Son, Ludgate Circus, London, who will 
forward all letters to the persons addressed; 
but a five-cent stamp should invariably be 
affixed to each letter, as that is the rate for 
the continent of Europe. As long as pos- 
sible wireless messages will be daily sent 
from each ship to the American Unitarian 
Association office. 

The list of the Berlin International Con- 
gress Party sailing by steamship Devonian 
from Boston July 13, at 3 P.m., is as follows. 
Unless otherwise stated the places are in 
Massachusetts: Miss Nancy Abrahams, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada; Miss Elizabeth 
Adam, New York City; Miss Charlotte 
Adams, Brighton; Miss M. Armitage, Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, Canada; Rev. I. M. Atwood, 
D.D., Rochester, N.Y.; Mrs. Alvin R. 


Bailey, Newton; Mr. J. Eugene Baker, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Laura Balderston, 
Charleston, $.C.; Miss Caroline Baxter, 
Brighton; Rev. Harley Bertsch, Grand 


Rapids, Mich.; Miss Freda Billings, Sharon; 
Miss Malvina C. Bingham, Orange; Rev. 
Frederick A. Bisbee, D.D., Boston; Miss 
Eleanor Bisbee, Arlington Heights; Miss 


Grace Blanchard, Concord, N.H.; Miss M. 
Bowman, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Miss Alice C. 
Breck, Mattapan; Mrs. G. E. Brigham, | 
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Winthrop; Mr. J. L. Brigham, Westboro; 
Miss Helen A. Brigham, Westboro; Mr. and 
Mrs. B. W. Brown and Miss Caroline Brown, 
Concord; Miss Lillian G. Bullock, M.D., 
Manchester, N.H.; Miss Anne Burgess, 
Portland, Me.; Miss Margaret L. Burnham, 
Houlton, Me.; Miss Grace Burt, Newton; 
Mr. Frank H. Burt, Boston; Rey. and Mrs. 
E. C.Butler, Quincy; Mrs. J. 1. Chase, 
Dorchester; Miss Ida Clark, Cambridge; 
Miss Alice G. Cobb, Brookline; Miss Flor- 
ence Cobb, Milton; Mrs. Emily C. Cobb, 
Brookline; Mr. E. S. Cook, Windsor, Vt.; 
Mrs. Juliette C. Eaton, Waltham; Mr. R. E. 
Eisenlohr, Dallas, Tex.; Rev. Hugo G. 
Hisenlohr, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rey. William 
G. Eliot, Js, Portland, Ore.; Mrs. Martha 
P.-Everett, Dover; Mr. Charles Everett, 
Oakland, Cal.; Mrs. J. E. Farmer, Waltham; 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene F. Fay, Brookline; 
Miss Jessie M. Fisher, Newton; Mr. Austin 
W. Fisher, Tufts College; Mrs. Gilman C. 
Fisher, Muskegon, Mich.; Miss E. Fletcher, 
Washington, D.C., Rev. and Mrs. Henry 
P. Forbes, D.D., Canton, N.Y.; Mrs. Al- 
fred Free, Morgantown, W. Va.; Miss 
Edith Gammans, Newton Centre; Mrs. 
James M. Gaskell, Swarthmore, Pa.; Miss 


Elizabeth S. Gilbert, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Mrs. Clara T. Guild, Medford; Miss 
Ella Hammond, Brookline; Miss M. F. 


Harding, Westboro; Miss R. B. Haven, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. 
Heywood and Miss Helen Heywood, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Mrs. Stetson Hussey, Houl- , 
ton, Me.; Rev. J. H. Holden, Roxbury; 
Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, Swarthmore, Pa.; 
Rey. Carl G. Horst, Wollaston; Mrs. S. E. 
Humphrey and Miss Vivian Humphrey, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Miss Leonora A. Johnson, 
Brookline; Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. John- 
son, Lynn; Mrs. Effie McCollom Jones, 
D.D., Waterloo, Ia.; Miss Winifred M. 
Kennedy, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Edwin B. 
Kellogg, Boston; Miss Helen Kinsey, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Mr. Garrett Kirk, Phila- | 
delphia, Pa.; Miss Anna Langenbeck, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Mrs. J.G. Lemmon, Oakland, 
Cal.; Mr. W. J. Litchfield, Boston; Miss 
Lura Lord, Cambridge; Miss Theresa 
Macomber, North Dartmouth; Miss Maud 
Mawson and Miss Edith Mawson, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada; Miss Ruth B. McKean, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. J. F. Meyer, South 
Natick; Miss Alfreda Free Morison, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Mrs. R. M. Nickerson, Dor- 
chester; Miss Margaret Numsen, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Rev. Federick W. Perkins, D.D., 
Lynn; Mrs. Richard Peters, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Miss Georgina Pflaum, Whitehall, N.Y.; 
Mrs. Edward Plummer, Portland, Me.; 
Miss Mary N. Phillips, Sharon; Miss Anna 
M. Putnam, Houlton, Me.; Miss Helen F. 
and Miss Louise Randall, Newton Upper 
Falls; Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch, D.D., 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 4 : 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Secy. Wm, H. Slocum, 7reas. 


Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont ‘st., Boston. ” 
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Rochester, N.Y.; Miss Elizabeth and Miss 
Carrie L. Richardson, Ilion, N.Y.; Miss 
H. S. Rogers, Cambridge; Mrs. Willis H. 
Ropes, Salem; Miss Lucy Ropes, Salem; 
Rey. and Mrs. H. H. Saunderson, Cam- 
bridge; Mrs. L. J. Segee, Revere; Miss 
Caroline B. Shaw, Cambridge; Mrs. M. P. 
Wells Smith, Greenfield; Rev. W. Delos 
Smith, Boston; Miss Winifred Storer, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. J. J. Summerbell, 
D.D., Dayton, Ohio; Rev. Carlyle Summer- 
bell, Fall River; Mrs. Charles B. Swift, 
Cambridge; Mrs. G. H. and Miss M. Talbot, 
Newtonville; Mrs. William H. Thayer, 
Miss E. L. and Miss M. lL. Thayer, Rox- 
bury; Miss B. Thrasher, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Miss Elizabeth I. Tillinghast, Providence, 
R.I.; Judge Harry B. Tuthill and Mr. 
Victor M. Tuthill, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Mrs. Zillah M. Waters, Manchester, N.H.; 
Miss Flora Welch, Dorchester; Mrs. Kather- 


ine Weller, Montreal, Canada; Mrs. A. C. 
Wellington, Cambridge; Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, D.D., Boston; Mrs. Irene M. 


Whiting, Bridgeport, Conn.; Miss Susan A. 
Wilcox, New Bedford; Miss Katherine 
Williamson, Medford; Rey. Alfred Wishart, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. Henry Woods, 
M.D., Brookline. 

The list of the second party sailing from 
Boston by steamship Cymric July 12, at 
3 pP.M., follows: Mrs. R. S. Angell, Brcok- 
lyn, N.Y.; Miss H. C. Blaney, Boston; 
Miss J. M. Ball, Lowell; Miss Eliza B. 
Barry, Stratham, N.H.; Rev. and Mrs. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Beverly; Miss Nellie N. 
Cole, Boston; Mr. Alonzo Elliott and Mrs. 
M. W. Elliott, Manchester, N.H.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Dwight W. Ensign, Cambridge; Miss 
Bertha Frank, Manchester, N.H.; Miss 
Amelia Graupner, Manchester; N.H.; Miss 
A. S. Johnson, Stratham, N.H.; Miss K. J. 
Lane, Roxbury; Mrs. P. T. Lane, Roxbury; 
Mrs. W. S. MacNutt, Roxbury; Mr. C. M. 
Parker, Stratham, N.H.; Miss Catherine 
Pratt, Cleveland, Ohio; Miss K. A. Ran- 
stead, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. G. C. Rich- 
mond, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss M. A. Rice, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. W;> R. Robbins; Man- 
chester, N.H.; Rev. Maxwell Savage, 
Louisville, Ky.; Mr. William H. Sigler, 
Lakewood, Ohio; Rev. and Mrs* Minct 
Simons, Cleveland, Ohio; Miss J. A. Thayer, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Miss Helen IL. Wells, 
Newton; Miss Alice B. Willson, Salem; 
Miss A. L. Willson, Providence, R.I. 

By sundry other sailings will go Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy Atherton, Boston; Mrs. J. P. 
Black, Philadelphia, Pa,; Miss Fannie 
Field, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. and Mrs. 
T. R. Slicer, New York City; Rev. and Mrs. 
Cyrus Roys, Uxbridge; Rev. and Mrs. 
E. H. Brenan, Danvers; Rev. and Mrs. 
C. EB. St. John, Mr, Everett and Mr. Harold 
St. John, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Besides the members of this excursion 
the following Americans will, among others, 
participate in the Berlin Congress: Rev. 
John Van Schaick, Washington, D.C.; Rev. 
George D. Latimer, Boston; Rev. Charles 
J. Billings, Lowell; Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Brighton; Rey. O. B. Hawes, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Rev. F. A. Gray, Somerville,; Rev. 
W.J. Taylor, Worcester; Rev. L.O. Williams, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Rev. Walter R. Hunt, 
Orange, N.J.; Rev. Bradley Gilman, Can- 
ton; Rev. O. H. Perkins, Brockton; Rev. 
‘Caleb E. Fisher, Lowell; Rev. S. D. 
jutler, Middletown, N.Y.; Rev. Lorenzo 
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whether you buy 


Uneeda 


Biscuit at 


your own grocer’s or 
atanunknownshopa 
thousand miles away 
—you snow the con- 
tents of the package 


are just 


as they left 


the oven—fresh, crisp, 
untainted, unsullied. 
You always know 


eda 
Biscuit 
e¢ 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 


a Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


De Cases | DD chicago, jTll.3. Revs R: 
F, Johonnot, D.D., Oak Park, Ill; Rev. 
J. Clarence Lee, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Prof. Dr. E. C. Moore, Cambridge; 
President Dr. David Starr Jordan, Palo} 
Alto, Cal.; Prof. Dr. Henry Preserved 
Smith and Prof. C. R. Bowen, Meadville, 
Pa tol ree t. C.. Hall. New, York, 
N.Y.; Prof. Dr. Daniel Evans, Cambridge; 
Prof. Dr. B. W. Bacon, New Haven, Conn.; 


Prof. Dr. E. G. Hirsch, Chicago, Ill. 


For seven years past a ‘Purchasers’ 
League”’ has been doing good work in Paris. 
Its members bind themselves, for instance, 
to discourage all shops in which seats are 
not provided for the female assistants; and 
when travelling, to take no trunks of more 
than a moderate size, so as to avoid causing 


strains or other accidents to the railway 
porters. At the present moment the League 
is occupied in an effort to encourage those 
bakeries which have abolished night work. 


The University of Chicago will send an- 
other Travel Class to Egypt and Palestine at 
the end of January next. The class will be 
under the direction of Prof. Theo. G. Soares. 
Profs. Mathews, Willett, and Price have 
taken previous classes. Some of the mem- 
bers work for university credit, and some 
join the class for the benefit of the lectures 
on history, literature, and archeology. Cor- 
respondence work is done during the months 
previous to sailing. The class this year has 
spent five weeks in Egypt, five weeks in 
Palestine, including two weeks camping, a 
week in Constantinople, and, visiting Greece, 
closed at Naples about the middle of May. 
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‘ Pleasantries, 


AFTER OLIVER. 


My sense of sight is very keen, 
My sense of hearing weak. 
One time I saw a mountain pass, 
But could not hear its peak. 
—Oliver Herford. 


Why, Ollie, that you failed in this 
Is not so very queer. 
To hear its peak you should, you know, 
Have had a mountaineer. 
—Boston Transcript. 


But, if I saw a mountain pass, 
My eye I'd never drop; 
I’d keep it turned upon the height, 
And see the mountain’s top. 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


I didn’t see the mountain pass, 
Nor hear its peak, by George; 
But, when it comes to storing stuff, 
I saw the mountain gorge! 
—Exchange. 


The mountain, peaked at this, 
Frowned dark while Ollie guyed; 
A cloud o’erspread its lofty brow, 
And then the mountain side. 
—Transcript. 


If Ollie could not hear its peak, 
Or song of any bird, 
Of lambs, or cows upon its slope, 
Be sure the mountain herd. 
—Tips and Tales. 


Lady: ‘‘ What is the price of this ribbon?” 
Clerk: ‘‘Twenty cents a yard.” Lady: 
“At Brown’s they sell the same thing for 
ten cents a yard, but they are out of it now.” 
Clerk: ‘‘So do we when we're out of it.’”’— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


Mrs. Dobbs was trying to find out the 
likes and dislikes of her new boarder, and 
all she learned increased her satisfaction. 
“Do you want pie for breakfast?’’ she asked. 
“No, I thank you,’’ said the new boarder, 
with a smile. ‘‘Pie for breakfast seems a 
little too much.”’ ‘‘That’s just the way I 
look at it,’? said Mrs. Dobbs, heartily. ‘‘I 
say pie for dinner is a necessity, and pie for 
supper gives a kind o’ finishing touch to the 
day; but pie for breakfast is what I call 
putting on airs.’’— Youth’s Companion. 


A returned “‘contraband’’ was once en- 
tertaining an audience in Dedham, Mass., 
with an account of a furious skirmish be- 
tween “‘the blue and the gray”’ on the banks 
of the Potomac. ‘‘ But,’’ said a severe critic 
of his highly colored narrative, a man who 
had not been to the war himself, ‘‘ where 
were you when the battle was raging?” 
“Oh, I was back among the baggage.’’ 
“But how far were you from the bullets and 
cannon-balls?’’ persisted the stay-at-home. 
“‘Well,”’ was the instant reply, “‘not so far as 
Dedham!”’ 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the government 
food expert, was talking of a ‘“‘new” food 
preservative. ‘They are all the same thing 
under different names,’ he said. It re- 
minded him of the old caretaker of an Epis- 
copal church. This old fellow, as he sat on 
a tomb in the church yard, dismissed as 
trivial the question of his proper title. 
‘The good old creed keeps the same for all,” 
he said, “though they may change the words. 
Look at me, here. I used to be the janitor. 
Then we had a parson who called me the 
sextant. Doctor Thirdly give me the name of 
virgin. And the young man we’ve got now 
says I’m the sacrilege.” 
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Antique Viewsof y¢ 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘““Some of the views are taken from 


engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H, ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charlies W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Gee. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 

Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational. 
Kimball School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
24th year. Superior preparation for New England 
Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 
and special courses. Gymnasium, fieldsports. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address Miss E. A. Kimball, Principal. 


The Highland Military Academy 


WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 1856 
Healthful location in the ‘Heart of the Commonwealth.” 
Efficient faculty. Preparation for the best institutions. 
Terms $400. Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton. D.D.,LL.D., Visttor. 
Address Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


130th year opens Sept. 21st, 1910. For catalogue and 
views, address HARL AN P. AMEN, Principal, 
Exeter, New Hampshire. 


ERIC FOREST SCHGOL 
POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS. 
Box 638. ¥F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON ; 


ji THE TEMPLETON INN 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 
‘‘In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands”’ 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 


air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLopGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1910. 


Educational, 
PROCTOR ACADEMY, snover, xu. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes, “Healthtully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi 
tories. Ney Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras, For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue address 
WALTER B, GAGE, Headmaster, p 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, : 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. — 


ROCK RIDGE HALL Tb, og a ‘aa 


ful, in one of New England’s most beautiful 
villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys — 
under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for all. Large, 
airy gymnasium with Phere, Fag ed For catalog, sda 
Dr. G. R. Wurte, Wellesley 


om . 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine gymnasium, new this year, 


College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate, 


General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work, 


Music and Art. 
Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 
Year book and picture . on request. 


